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THE TRUE MEDICINE MAN. 
WALTER C. BROWER. 

In the fall of 1864 I was living ir Todd county, Minn. There 
were very few settlers in that part of the state then, and the log 
cabins of the homesteaders were few and far apart, and were con- 
fined to localities within easy reach of the military post at Sauk 
Centre. Even the hunters and trappers had found it unsafe to 
penetrate far or stay long in the regions where the Big Woods 
borders the great prairies, for fear that they might fall in with 
some of the predatory parties of the Sioux, and perchance become 
the hunted instead of the hunters. The Indian war of 1862-3 had 
resulted in the total ruin of Little Crow’s and Shakopee’s river 
bands of the Sioux, but they still had many small roving parties 
in the field who managed to do a good deal of mischief. For this 
reason emigration had entirely ceased, and only a few of the hardy 
pioneer Settlers still remained on the lands they had come west to 
get. At that time Todd county was indeed a hunter’s paradise. 
The sound of the woodman’s ax had not yet broken the silence of 
that vast and solitary forest; the sparkling and swift-flowing 
streams were not yet checked by the miller’s blighting dam; the 
stately elk, the cunning black bear, the lordly deer and the unsophis- 
ticated moose had not yet been seriously disturbed in their ancient 
domain by the murderous white hunters. There were probably 
few localities within the United States where these splendid game 
animals abounded in larger numbers or where they could be 
hunted with such success as in the hilly country of the oak open- 
ings of Todd county at that time. The Ojibway Indians, who were 
then at peace with the whites, wandered over this forest at will 
and enjoyed the plenty and profits of its vast game and fur re- 
sources. The few pioneers who were in Todd county at that time 
encouraged these Indians to stay near them, for they formed an 
effective guard against the little parties of the Sioux, who made 
frequent murderous descents at unexpected places. In this way | 
became acquainted with a large number of the Ojibway hunters. 
After mastering their language, | often enjoyed the rehearsal of 
their remarkable adventures, and witnessed some strange cere- 
monies that were akin with the wild forest where they took place, 
and with these mysterious children of nature. 

The Indian summer tarried long in the fall of 1864. Its dark, 
smoky haze hung like a blue curtain on the horizon far into No- 
vember. Its bright, clear days and frosty nights made it the ideal 
time of the red hunters, and they made good use of it. A hunting 
party from Winnibigoshish lake was camped near by, and I was 
constantly mingling with them. There were twelve men and 
about fifty squaws, youths and papooses. They were old-time 
Indians, and still retained all the singular habits, and practiced the 
mysterious ceremonies of their tribe, the same as before they came 
in daily contact with the whites. The chief, Now-way-Gesic, was 
about seventy years of age. He was a Sedate, sturdy old savage, 
and was possessed of a sense of high honor and no small degree 
of ability, as Indians go. We soon became fast friends, and noth- 
ing could be more interesting to a boy hunter than his inexhaus- 
tible fund of stories of battles with the Sioux or of hunts in 
distant localities, and encounters with all sorts of beasts that 
roamed the woods or prairies. The old chief removed his camp 
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to a favorite hunting ground on the Long Prairie river, some 
twenty miles away, where he expected to make his great fall deer 
hunt. When he had got his village located and was ready for the 
work, he sent his son with an invitation for me to come and visit 
him and join in the great hunt. I shouldered my favorite rifle, 
and as the shades of evening settled over the forest | found myself 
at the old chief’s wig-e-wam. So long as life lasts I shall not 
forget the days of excitement that followed. The next morning 
we were afoot before daylight. A part of the hunters were sent 
to beat up the poplar and willow thickets for miles along the 
river valley, while the rest of the party, always the crack shots, 
stood on the runways or at crossing places among the hills and 
along the river, ready to shoot whatever might pass that was 
worth the powder. In the course of three hours not less than 
fifty deer passed within sight of the stand where the old chief 
and I had taken up a position. I was only a boy hunter and | 
felt proud of the fine two-pronged buck that fell a victim to my 
skill, but a little later in life | would have got at least four or five 
deer out of the same chances | had that morning. The old chief 
managed to kill two fine does and wounded a large buck that the 
young men ran down after the hunt was over, although his flint 
lock failed to strike fire twice, and the best chance he had at a 


marvelous buck, he only got a ‘‘flash inthe pan.” Nothing could 


exceed the excitement of the hours we stood at that pass among 
the maple hills waiting for the deer that were sure to come bound- 





An Onrpway LopGe. 
ing by us. The distant haloo of the drivers and the mighty boom 
of the large bore flint-lock shot guns woke up the slumbering 
echoes of the deep forest, which seemed to roll for miles along 
the river valley, while, at the same time, the deer came rushing by 
in mad haste. They appeared to know what was afoot in the 
woods that day, and seldom stopped for the old chief’s signals, 
and we took our chances as they flew past us. By ten o’clock the 
hunt was finished. The squaws and youths gathered up the dead 
deer, dressed and carried them tothe camp. In the mean time the 
hunters retired to their wig-e-wams to eat, smoke and sleep, or 
to talk over the morning’s hunt. The Indians carried on this hunt 
for more than a week, making the drives at different places each 
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day, and I was told that one hundred and thirty-four deer were 
killed. It was a dreadful butchery, but it was the way the In- 
dians hunted at that time. Not a shred of the deer useful to the 
Indians was wasted, and the hunt brought plenty and serene con- 
tentment to the red hunter’s home for months to come. 

It was at this time that I witnessed the following remarkable 
exhibition of slight-of-hand, or as they call it, ‘‘Big Medicine.” 

One of the women, about forty years of age, was very sick 
with pneumonia. The old chief had treated her with blue cobush 
root and prickly ash bark, and often in the evenings he would 
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One of the most honorable men ever born upon American soil. He 
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and was implicitly trusted as an “honest Indian.”’—/J. V. Brower in Pre- 
historic Man at the Headwaters of the Mississippi. 


chant, beat his tom tom and offer up the simple prayers of his peo- 
ple to the Great Spirit. But his efforts were of no avail, and the 
great medicine man was needed if the wretched creature was to be 
saved from starting on the long journey whence no one returns. _ It 
happened that the chief of Ojibway magic doctors was at an en- 
campment some twenty miles away, and a runner was dispatched 
to summon the old magician. The chief met the warlock a little 
outside the camp, and walked behind him speaking in a low tone 
until they came to the wig-e-wam where the sick woman lay dlone, 
all the members of her family having retired on the approach of 
the medicine man. A hush came over the Indians. It seemed to 
me that a mysterious spell had fallen on the camp. My curiosity 
was aroused to its highest pitch, and I resolved to see and hear 
everything that transpired during this strange, magical attempt to 
heal the sick. The magician entered the wig-e-wam where the woman 
lay, at the same time the chief retired, leaving the doctor and his 
patient alone. For an hour or two the only sound that came from 
the wig-e-wam of the sick was the constant groaning of the wretched 
woman, who seemed to be in the throes of death. Finally there 
rose a Strain so soft, so low, sweet and quivering that I can liken it 
to nothing I ever heard. It gradually grew in volume till it 
reached a high pitch when it abruptly ceased. A moment later a 
wild chanting was heard that seemed to be several men singing to- 
gether at a distance inthe woods. These singers seemed to gradu- 
ally approach until they appeared to be at the door of the wig-e- 
wam, when the uproar increased to an astonishing degree, while 


the drum and rattle were added to the medley. This frightful 
racket, while at the height of its volume, ceased so abruptly that 
it left a momentary astonishment in my mind. After that all was 
silent and I did not hear another sound from the medicine man 
during the night. At about ten o’clock the next day the old rascal 
began to pound the tom tom, shake his rattle and chant. From 
that time till late in the evening he did not cease his efforts to make 
the evil spirit of disease depart from the sick woman’s breast. He 
had the finest voice I ever heard, and he seemed to possess such a 
range of power in its modulation that it was a marvelous thing to 
hear. I have since heard many of America’s greatest orators, and 
several world-wide famous singers of both sexes, but never such 
sweet, silvery notes or deep, though soft tones, that seem to drift 
away and perish in the distant aisles of the forest, like a spirit 
wailing for relief from some deep sorrow. The camp stood in a 
heavy deciduous woods, but a little prairie lay near at hand along 
the farther edge of which the swift river flowed. No settler’s 
cabin was within twenty miles. It was a wild scene dressed in the 
poetic beauties of nature’s autumnal garb. On the hills the ma- 
ple and red oak blazed in their varied colors, and the deep haze of 
the Indian summer hung in the air like an enchanted curtain of gos- 
samer. These conditions of the scene, no doubt, aided in some 
degree to create a feeling of mystery in the minds of all who were 
present. The hunters did not go out that day, and the camp re- 
mained strangely quiet. Late inthe afternoon some of the young 
men cut and heaped up a big pile of dry tamarack wood on a level 
spot of the little prairie, and the old chief fetched four tamarack 
poles about ten feet long. These were mere sapplings about one 
and a half inches thick at the butt, and they were very limber and 
withy. The old savage set the poles firmly in the ground, ina 
little square, and then he tixed cross pieces, at intervals, so the 
poles were kept ina perfect square from the ground up to their 
tops. After this had been arranged blankets were wrapped about 
the poles, and when all was finished the poles and blankets formed 
a tube ten feet high anda foot square, openatthe top. As the even- 
ing came on the wild chant of the tomtom and the rattle gained 
new vigor, and I felt sure that some strange ceremony of these 
superstitious children of the forest was about to be enacted. It 
was a beautiful night, the well grown moon shone with peculiar 
lustre on the little prairie, and in the edge of the forest the deep 
shadows seemed to flit to and fro, as if some magic wand guided 
them. Suddenly the chanting ceased, and a wild vociferous shout- 
ing, that seemed to come from a distance, fell upon my startled 
ear. Then all was confusioninthe camp. Two young men picked 
up the sick woman and carried her to the pile of wood on the 
prairie. A blanket was spread on the ground and she was propped 
up ina sitting position, and the only garment she had on was a 
skirt that reached to her knees. Her breast and shoulders were 
bare to the rather keen air of the November night. As I stood 
looking curiously at her | doubted not that her troubled spirit 
would soon be released from its worldly travail. The warriors 
formed a circle about the pile of wood and that queer tube, while 
the women, children and youths formed a similar ring outside the 
men. The old chief made room for me at his side, and at a word 
from him all who were present sat down on the ground, after 
wrapping their blankets about them. One of the men now ap- 
plied a brand to the pile of wood, and it soon began to blaze 
brightly, casting a weird light on the dusky forms of the Indians, 
who sat silently waiting for the events of the night. The sick 
woman was near the tube, which stood well within the inner circle 
and not far from the fire. My seat was near by where I could see and 
hear all that might transpire. 1 looked about for the old medicine 
man Several times, but he was not present. All at once, however, 
I became aware that he stood near the sick woman. The old chief, 
whose guest I was, now rose to his feet and lifting the blanket 
from the lower part of the tube he asked me to look up through 
it. I did so, but I only saw the sky and bright stars, and I know 
well that no object was in it at that time. I resumed my seat with 
a firm resolve that 1 would not be cheated by any slight of hand on 
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the part of that old warlock, for sol mentally called him. For a 
few minutes he stood looking at the ground. Then he cast aside 
his blanket and stood naked, except the breechclout and a band of 
red broadcloth about his neck. Slowly he raised his eyes to the 
top of the tube. Then a voice was heard calling at a distance, and 
the medicine man began a low chant. A moment later the tube be- 
came visibly agitated, and the sound of several voices, apparently 
conversing in some strange language came from it. During all 
this time the medicine man stood perfectly still about six feet dis- 
tant from the tube, and he could not possibly have touched it 
without me seeing him do so. The tube, which was now the cen- 
tre of attraction toall present suddenly took the shape of a ‘half 
hoop, the top appearing to bend over till it touched the ground; 
first to one side and then the other. It then resumed its upright 
position. The medicine man ceased his low chanting, and said in 
a Steady, loud voice, (as near as it can be translated into English): 

‘Spirit of the Great I welcome you here. What messagedo you 
bring? Will the daughter of the chief live or will the snow fall on 
her grave ?” 

Then to my inexpressible wonder, a voice that seemed to 
come from the tube, answered in an exquisitely sweet tone: 

‘*We are glad the great man has called us to his aid; the 
Spirit of the Just has said that the children shall not yet weep; 
that the wig-e-wam will not now be made vacant;—the troubled 
spirits are fleeing to the caves of the great lake; the daughter of 
the chief will live! ” 

The voice ceased, and the most profound silence fell upon that 
strange scene. Only the musical ripple of the river and the low 
moan of the night wind in the deep forest broke the stillness. 
After several minutes the medicine man asked if anyone had 
brought food for the spirits. Then an aged warrior stepped for- 
ward and gave the old doctor some slices of roast venison and 
little cakes of maple sugar. He took them, and opening the blank- 
ets that were wrapped about the tube, passed the food to the 
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Curer Be-SHeck-ker. Leech Lake Band. 
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Helped to thwart designs of Hole-in-the-Day, in 1862, against the white 
settlements of Minnesota. Orator, and held a medal from King George III. 
spirits, who seemed to take the offering, and a moment later the 
sound of several persons eating the maple sugar could be plainly 
heard. But the spirits had no mind to tarry. 

‘*We must go,” said the same silvery voice; “ Our way is long. 
Good bye, father!” 

Then a warrior, who sat near, leaped to his feet and gave the 
doctor some small pieces of plug tobacco, which he offered to the 
invisible visitors, whe seemed to accept the tobacco with pleasure. 
There was a sudden waving of the tube and again the voices said: 
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**Good bve, good bye, Father!” 

A moment later the sound of 

ing the little prairie, accompanied with a low murmur of voices, 
| 


footsteps, as of Someone cross- 


as though severa conversing at a distance, 
heard. 
Seemed to enter the deep gloom of the forest. 

The old savage warlock stood silently looking at the sick 
for 
sorrow on his face. 
muttering some strange words, he wrapped his blanket about his 
form, and strode out of the circle with the majestic step of a sing 

Without speaking a word the Indians returned to their camp, 
while the husband and children of the sick 


persons were Were 


These sounds slowly retreated, and were soon lost as they 


woman Several minutes. There was an expression of deep 


Then, waving his hand over his patient and 


woman carried her 
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back to her place at the family fireside. Did she get well? In 
ten days she resumed her round of toil, and twenty years afterwards 
was still dragging out the wretched existence of an Indian woman. 

Note.—-In the mind of the writer, who witnessed this remark- 
able scene, the whole exhibition is easily explained. The medicine 
man was a master of ventriloquism, and he probably had some de- 
gree of hypnotic power. With these accomplishments he prac- 
ticed this huge deception upon his simple-minded people. The 
only thing that may be hard to explain is the waving about of the 
tube. Perhaps it did not move at all, but by some trick, in the 
shadowy light of the moon and flickering fire, it was made to look 
as if it moved. 

Ten years after 1 witnessed this strange occurrence, I heard a 
Red River quarter-breed hunter tell a similar story. 
well educated and had visited England. While he was among the 
Crees, in the Saskatchewan valley, he was present when a medicine 


This man was 


man performed in the same manner with a tube, in which he had 
From the description of 
the medicine man there is little doubt but 
saw. Inthis case the hunter passed a bottle of whiskey to the 
spirits in the tube, and three persons seemed to drink. When the 
bottle was returned to the owner its contents had been consider- 


several spirits make themselves known. 
it was the same one | 


ably lowered. The iiquor put the spirits in excellent humor, and 
they told the hunter that if he would go to a certain tree, not far 
off, the next morning, he would tind three deer lying under it, and 
that he would kill two of them. Sure enough he found the three 
deer just as foretold, and killed two. He made an effort to kill 
the third deer, which moved away slowly, and he tired twice at it 
with his fine double English express rifle, at short range, but failed 
to hit it, though at the same distance he could hit a silver dollar 
This left a strong impression on the man’s mind, and 
It, at least, will be 


every time. 
he firmly believed the third deer was a spirit. 
safe to say that any exhibition of slight-of-hand ever put on the 
stage, was weak and silly in comparison with the strange art of 
this wily old savage. 
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On the twelfth of October, 1895, which was the day following 
the return of Doc and Phil from their annual misunderstanding, | 
packed my traps and got ready for a trip to Sandy River. Doc 
was to follow the next night and we were to spend two whole days 
in a grand hunt for ducks, the last of the season, for we felt that 
times were hard and we really could not afford to spend so much 
time and money in riotous living. 

‘You had better take the canvas boat with you and the grass 
suit,” said Doc, as I finished packing my traps. ‘‘The rice in the 
lake is all down and the cover is very poor; the grass suit will 
come in very handy, and the boat that is on the lake may be in use 
in that case the old canvas tub will be of service.” 
‘One thing 


or hidden 

So I took ’em along with the rest of the stuff. 
you must be careful about,” said Doc, as I left the oftice with old 
Roxie in tow and my pack on my back, ‘‘it will be dark when you 
vet off the train and you must look out for holes. There are 
some haymakers there and they have dug holes all over the old 
camping ground to get water to fight the 
forest fires. Phil and I fell in ’em, so look 
out.” 

Just after dark the train came toa stop, = 
and old Roxie dog and I jumped off, the ~ 
conductor waved his lantern and in a few 
minutes we were left alone. I lighted my 
lantern, shouldered my pack and started 
for the camp ground, keeping a close watch 
for holes. | found many but kept out of 
them. Nobody but a fool would fall into 
a hole when he knows the woods are full 
of ’em. So Roxie and I put up the tent. 
The haymakers had gone and we had the 
place all to ourselves. After the tent was 
up I built a fire and proceeded to eat my 
supper with Roxie. Then I discovered a 
large hole not ten feet from the tent and 
between the tent and the river, just where 
a fellow might walk into it came 
back from getting water. So 1 got four big 
logs and placed one at each side of it as 
a guard against accidents. Then Roxie 
and I went the haystacks and 
gathered a big*armful of hay for a bed— 
such nice, sott, swamp hay, with hazel 
in it—an ideal bed for man and 
dog. Back came to camp, Roxie 
trotting along ahead and | following with a bucket of water in one 
hand and the bundle of hay on my shoulder. We missed the trail, 
but as we could see the camp fire shining through the trees we 
stumbled along over burned brush and logs. When within ten 
feet of the fire I stepped over a big log and went out of sight into 
that hole, that same identical hole that I had taken such pains to 
I don’t remember what! said, but I’m sure I said 
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brush 
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Wwe 


render secure. 
something: I always do say something under such circumstances. | 
know the thermometer went up ten degrees and Roxie hid under 
a log and didn’t come out for over an hour. After I got over my 
indisposition and Roxie had ventured forth from his hiding place 
we Sat around the fire and smoked and talked hunt until we got 
drowsy and crawled into our tent and went to sleep. 

We didn’t get up very early the next morning as we didn’t 
intend to spoil the shooting for Doc. We only came out early 
in order to size up things so that when Doc came we could get 
After breakfast old 
Roxie and! went out to the lake shore to see if the ducks had 
gone out of the lake. They generally leave before daylight and 
fly straight over our camping ground, but so high as to be wel! 


down to business without any waste of time. 
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out of gunshot. 


As I had not heard them pass over that morning 
I thought that either they had not come into the lake the night 
before, or they were still there. The latter proved to be the case, 
and as we approached the shore a perfect cloud of ducks arose and 
went off over our heads. Old Roxie looked at me in perfect dis- 
gust as flock after flock went sailing over within easy range, but I 
let them go in peace as I knew they would return in the evening if 
let alone. 

Then we went back to camp and loafed around till dinner 
time, when we cooked a dinner of wiener-wurst, fried potatoes 
and onions. My, how good it was! After a smoke we set off 
for a four mile tramp down the river to see what the outlook was 
there. After Doc and Phil’s experience of the week before I didn’t 
expect to find much and wasn’t disappointed. There hadn’t been 
a duck there that fall. So back to the lake we came and watched 
the ducks come in. Such a sight! ! will never forget it as long 
as I live. About half-past four the advance guard came in and 
from that time until dark a perfect stream of ducks poured into 
the lake from all directions. It really seemed as though there 
wasn’t room for another duck in that lake as I turned and started for 
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camp in the fast growing gloom, and still | heard their wings 
whistling above me. Poor old Rox trudged disconsolately at my 
heels muttering to himself that this was about the most idictic 
piece of lunacy that he had ever heard of. The idea of going 
hunting right in midst of millions of ducks and never shooting at 
He couldn’t understand it. But I patted him on the head 
and told him that he would get enough work during the next 
two days to use up several pounds of his superfluous fat, and he 
did. 
I got supper ready and just as I had put on the coffee pot the 
whistled and met Doc. After I had 
answered sixty-five questions in thirty-four seconds we shouldered 
Doc’s trunk and in a few minutes more were busily engaged in 
getting outside of a savory supper. After supper Doc walked into 
Then we went to bed. 

Bright and early the next morning we were up, and after a 
hurried breakfast, we started for the lake. We decided to let the 
ducks go out without disturbing them and thus be sure of their 
coming back at night. We found a pretty good boat hidden in 
not to boat 
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cranky and drew too much water for the shallow lake. 1 had 
marked a place at the lower end of the lake where the ducks came 
in thickest the night before, and thither we pointed our footsteps. 
I say footsteps because the only way that we could make any 
headway at all was to get out and wade, and by bearing our 
weight on the gunwale of the boat we managed to keep from 
sinking in the mud so deep that we couldn’t walk. We had loaded 
our boat with long grass and when we reached the desired spot 
we pushed four poles into the mud, two on each side of the boat 
and built a grass blind. Then we threw out our decoys and were 
ready for the unsuspecting ducks. About half-past eleven a few 
flocks of mallards came in, saw our blind as they came down and 
at once started straight up in the air as though they had an 
engagement in the clouds and were anxious to be on time. 

‘**] guess they were on to us,” said Doc ruefully as he laid his 
gun down and stood up to stretch 
himself. ‘‘I’m afraid our blind is 

= ‘ bh sal ye altogether too much in evidence.” 
’ rt ‘*Let’s wait and see,” I said, ‘* We 
ar h Re may strike some ducks that don’t 
. ++ aspire to soar to such lofty heights.” 
So we sat and smoked and ate 
our lunch and nearly went to sleep 
until we were aroused by the whistle of wings as a big flock 
of mallards circled over us. This time we got them within range 
and dropped a couple, one stone dead, the other wounded. Old 
Rox was after the wounded duck in an instant, and after quite a 
chase brought it in. Doc banged its head against the side of the 
boat and tossed it over to me saying, ‘‘ Did you ever see such a 
big female mallard before?” And indeed it was a big one. I laid 
it on the seat and then put my gun down in the stern of the boat 
in order to fix the blind which had become disarranged when we 
were crouching down to hide from the inquisitive wild fowl. Old 
Rox came puffing up with the other duck and Doc handed me his 
gun to hold while he pulled the fat old dog over the side of the 
boat. Just then the duck which I had laid on the seat came to life, 
raised her head, gave a surprised quack and darting through an 
opening in the blind, flew off while I stared at her in open-mouthed 
wonder. ‘Shoot her! shoot her!” cried Doc excitedly. ‘‘I can’t 
get my gun; it’s away out of reach.” ‘* Well, you chump, you've 
got my gun in your hands; shoot quick! shoot! shoot !! shoot!!!” 
‘‘That’s so; I never thought about that,” I said; and let drive 
quickly, and Roxie had the satisfaction of retrieving the same duck 
over again. 

More ducks came in, and if we had shot well we would have 
killed quite a number, but we made some very rank misses and 
theatmosphere presented a very ragged and jagged appearance from 
the number of holes which we shot in it. Most of the ducks were 
well-educated and knew what a blind meant. They had lived around 
those parts so long that they knew every bunch of reeds and 
muskrat house in the lake and were not easily fooled. 

Flock after flock would see our decoys and pitch down, when 
suddenly the old lead drake would shoot straight up into the 
clouds and cackle out, ‘‘Ho, ho, ho, get on to the two men in a 
boat (to say nothing of the dog)! And just look at the flock of 
stuffed ducks they have set out in the water in front of ’em. 
Trying to get us into trouble, are you, boys? Sorry we can’t stay, 
but we are in a hurry and must be going.” And that would be the 
last that we would see of those ducks. 

The most of our shooting was at lone ducks that were look- 
ing for company, as they seemed less wary and careful. When 
night came we had sixteen nice big fat mallards in our boat and 
felt that life was not an empty dream even though we ought to 
have had twice as many. Just as it got too dark to shoot there 
came in a flight of ducks that was simply bewildering. They went 
over our heads in great clouds, and the noise they made as they 
settled in the lake sounded like the rumbling of a railroad train. 
All these ducks came in early the night before as | sat on the shore 
of the lake and watched them without tiring a shot. They must 
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have been on to our little game—ducks are such wise birds. That 
night we slept as only tired hunters can sleep. That is to say Doc 
and Roxie slept and I listened to them. Doc snores when he sleeps 
and so does old Rox. Some people snore for a few minutes, then 
gasp, gurgle and snort, turn over and there’s an end of it fora 
time. But Doc has a continuous snore; he never stops from the 
time he goes to sleep until he wakes up. It’s a sort of a chromatic 
snore—up and down the scale in minor thirds. 

Roxie snores spasmodically and has dreams in which he hunts 
jacksnipe and chases rabbits. He plants his feet on your back or 
stomach and kicks and growls until you wake him up. Then he 
goes outside the tent and smells of the trees and scratches gravel 
and comes back feeling better. In a few minutes he is again asleep 
and chasing rabbits with an occasional imaginary dog fight by way 
of variety. Thus the night passed pleasantly and we were up 
bright and early in the morning. There seemed to be an unearthly 
quiet over everything as we stepped from the tent into the keen, 
frosty October air. A heavy frost had fallen during the night and 
the water in our pails was frozen half an inch thick. ‘Great 
Scott,” quoth I, ‘suppose the lake is frozen over and the ducks all 
left for the south!” We breakfasted in a hurry and rushed off to 
the lake—one solid sheet of ice. ‘Well, here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish,” said Doc mournfully, but his eye brightened as the east 
began to glow and red beams of light began to glance through the 
silvery tree tops. “Two hours of warm sunshine and the lake will 
be clear of ice,” I said, as we were breaking our canoe out. Doc 
stood in the bow and broke the ice with his paddle while | waded 
astern and acted as propellor. We reached our blind, broke a 
space for our decoys, and then | proceeded to make up for lost 
sleep—curled up in the hay at the stern of the boat. When! 
awoke the sun was high in the heavens, the ice was all gone and 
Roxie was plodding through the rice and mud with a duck which 
Doc had just killed. The sound of Doc’s gun banished sleep from 
my eyes, and I jumped up and seized my gun, prepared to assist in 
the fray. The ducks had commenced flying, and in a short time 
we had a nice little pile in the bow of the boat. 

The afternoon’s shooting was simply a repetition of that of 
the day before, except that we had nineteen ducks when we quit 
instead of sixteen. Wetried hard to make it twenty, and Doc 
Strained his gun badly in reaching out for sky scrapers, but nine- 
teen was the best we could do. And, after all, nineteen big rice-fed 
mallards that averaged three pounds apiece are not to be sneezed 
at, particularly when you have sixteen more of the same sort 
hanging up at camp. 

As we pulled up the boat and loaded our ducks in our 
pack, we heard the countless thousands of ducks whistling 
over our heads and settling with a mighty roar of wings into the 
lake. 

‘*Well, good-bye, ducks;” said Doc sorrowfully as we trudged 
back to camp in the fast gathering darkness. ‘‘Good-bye for a whole 
year. It is hard to have to quit so soon, but I guess we'll have to 
stand it.” ' 

“One never feels their poverty so keenly as when they have 
to curtail their hunting on account of lack of 1ds,” | remarked. 
‘*Now, if next year is as tough financially as this has been, I am 
going to quit trap shooting and save my money for the chickens 
and ducks in the fall. Smashing mud pies isn’t to be compared 
to this sort of thing.” 

Doc said “You bet;” and then we went to work and proceeded 
to construct a supper that would do credit to Delmonico himself; 
and then we at once proceeded, iconoclasts that we were, to 
demolish the whole beautiful structure. 

At half-past three the next morning we were up and breaking 
camp, and at four forty-five the train came along and picked us 
up. Thus ended our last hunt, and as we sat in the baggage car 
we talked it over with the conductor and baggage master, and 
railed at the hard times and dull business, and the Democratic 
administration and things in general that had conspired to make 
this our last hunt. 
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“Bright chanticleer proclaims{the’morn, 
And smiling breaks the dawn; 
The lowing herds now leave the vale 
Hark! the Huntsman’s horn!” 

This poetry is Old English. It is full of the divine energy. 
Just to fancy an old dominicker rooster smiling! Such a smile 
ought to ‘break the dawn,” or most anything else. No wonder 
the cattle stampede and leave the vale! And for the huntsman’s 
horn: well, there is nothing remarkable about that. It should be 
three fingers at least. 

The direct purport of the foregoing paraphrase is to admonish 
us that the Ides of November, or, as the English cockney would 
say, the hides of November, are upon us, with the deer hunting and 
rabbit shooting, and perhaps a late bear or two. All through 
sunny October we have been playing bopeep with the ‘‘ brownies” 
under the fallen forest leaves : those sly little lumps of pure intel- 
lect with ugly shapes and big heads—not so winsome as fairies, 
but more active and intelligent,— sharp, cute, shrewd little chaps, 
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like ground squirrels, you know? And now the tirst snow has 
fallen and the pheasant and rabbit tracks are thick all over the open 
spaces where the hazel brush skirts the woods. Here and there 
are deer tracks, which any novice can see are fresh by the sign, 
and at intervals we notice that the terminal twigs of the birches 
and basswoods are bitten off, where an old ranger has leisurely 
passed along and shaken the snow off. In one place among the 
blackjacks I see that the smaller limbs are broken and hanging by 
the bark, and I know that it is not long since bruin was there for- 


aging for acorns. It must have been before the frost shelled them 
out of their cups, however, or else the critters wouldn’t have 
climbed the trees. I remember once having asked Ephraim Bron- 
son, whose father herded cattle up in the Roseau country before it 
was at all settled, if he ever saw any bears in the woods : 

“Yes,” he answered, as if the question were foolish. He was 
only fourteen years old. 

‘© Aren’t you afraid of them?” 

‘*Naw!” 

‘*What do you do when you see one ?” 

‘*Don’t do nawthing.” 

‘*What does the bear do?” 

‘*Well, if he’s on the ground he just rises up straight, and if 
he’s up atree, he goes up higher.” 

1 thought this was a pretty good description of bear habits, 
and about as much as one need fear if he met one in the woods, 
unless it was a “she” which had cubs. Black bears are convenient 
stock to round out a good yarn for amateurs who have just come 
off their first camp. The claws make fetching trophies among the 
ladies at a social, who always prize a sample of the oil as well. The 
first light snows of the season give the hunter a great advantage in 
hunting, and in the case of caribou, which, by the way, cannot be 
shot in Minnesota for two years yet, one has only to dress ina 
white suit to approach within close range and insure success, and 
the same is true of deer, rabbits and grouse, all of which are readily 
tracked. 

In passing, it is permissible to remark in respect to general 
habits of sportsmen in quest of big game of any kind, that they 
make the mistake of hunting too much. Moving about through 
the woods has the effect to scare the game away, and in consequence 
a man may often cover a large tract of ground and see absolutely 
nothing, not even a Squirrel, whereas a dozen can often be shot 
from the same stand, if one will only be content to remain quiet. 
| have had cock pheasants come out and drum while I was taking 
a nooning beside an old log; and once when I was whipping a 
trout pool, just where a little brook emptied into it and made a 
spongy place, | saw a big woodcock go through the operation of 
boring. At first, when he dropped on his breast and commenced 
flapping his wings, 1 thought he was taking a bath, but | learned 
afterwards that this was a method he had of driving the worm 
to the surface where he was probing with his long bill. In 
deer stalking it is not necessary for a hunter to run the animal 
to earth as if he were a fox. Let him but stand motionless as soon 
as he discovers the deer and perceives that he is discovered in turn, 
and the deer, if not much frightened, will not run far. After it 
breaks cover it will make a few wild leaps, and then stop and turn 
to ascertain the cause and character of the alarm. If not followed 
she will remain in the vicinity until her curiosity is satisfied. 1 
have often jumped bears and deer from their noon beds in the 
plum season, coming within a few yards, or feet, of them. There 
is a natural inquisitiveness about animals, They do not take fright 
as much through the sense of sight as smelling and hearing, par- 
ticularly the first. The antelope of the plains is notoriously 
attracted by anything red, and the best rig in the world for hunting 
wild turkeys or drawing the ire of domestic cattle on a range, is a 
red flannel suit. The moose is more easily killed than deer. If he 
has your wind you may follow him till doomsday and save your 
powder. But if you remain quiet, perhaps it may be for hours, 
the moose will not rest content until he has made his detour and 
come ‘round to satisfy his curiosity. 

Once in Nova Scotia I knew an old hunter on one occasion to 
follow a moose three times over his own trail, having stalked him 
so cautiously as merely tointerrupt his occasional pauses to browse. 
His route was almost a circle. Nevertheless, we all know that it 
is vaunted as indicative of prowess and great staying power if a 
hunter follows a moose for a day and a night and sleeps on his 
trail. He would have fared better if he had gone back to camp. 
So, after all, what is the use of long range rifles that shoot five 
miles? There ought to be a stringent law preventing their use, ex- 
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cept for sharpshooters on skirmish and picket lines in war times. 
If the tin-coated or steel-cased bullets are not stopped by big trees, 
they are sure to hit a man who is sitting on a log away off, taking 
a rest and a smoke. 

From now on, from the ist to the 20th of November, we have 
deer shooting in Minnesota. It was promised for Wisconsin as 
well, but there has been a blunder in legislation. The last enact- 
ment of the judicial solons made the season for 1896, from Novem- 
ber 1 to November 20, which is uniform with Minnesota; but the 
supreme court recently decided it to be unconstitutional, so that 
there is no legal November deer shooting this year. Last year the 
shooting season was between October 1 and October 30, and report 
says that at least twenty deer hunters were accidentally shot in the 
rush to get that. 

Shooting the great northern hare, or /epus —Americanus, is one 
of the delights of sportsmen who have been initiated in the pastime. 
His range is confined to British North America and the northern 
tier of States. It is a heavy animal of several pounds weight, al- 
most white in winter except the ends of the ears, and makes the 
best fricasee in the world. In Chicago the market price is $1.50 per 
pair. With a good beagle hound and a pair of stout leggings for 
the brush, the sport is superlative. Hunting the common cotton 
tail is no mean fun, while west of us the jack rabbit looms up as a 
factor not to be passed unnoticed. 

We don’t have wild turkeys in Minnesota. Fifteen years ago 
they were abundant in Indiana and Michigan; but now this noblest 
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PRACTICAL EVIDENCE OF TRUE SPORTSMAN- 
SHIP. 


The following letter of recent date from the cashier of the 
Citizens National Bank of Fergus Falls, Minn., speaks best for 
itself. We hope Mr. Warfield will pardon us for taking the liberty 
of printing it. It is this kind of work that enables us to build an 
enduring structure,and every early subscriber can rightfully feel 
that he is adding one more stone to the foundation, and a ‘‘granite 
block ” at that. 

‘‘FERGUS FALLS, MINN., Oct. 17, 1896. 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

Inclosed please find my draft on St. Paul for $2.00 on account 
subscription of C. D. Wright, of this city, and myself. As you 
probably need all the subscribers and dollars you can get in your 
infancy, I concluded to help you out as much asI can. May be it 
would be a good plan to send me a few back numbers te show to 
men coming in, as it will assist me in getting you a few subscribers. 
1 want to help a little. Yours truly, 


C. C. WaARFIELD.” 





THE OTHER SIDE. 

What a contrast to the above is that large following of self- 
Styled sportsmen, men of great wealth at that, who having every 
opportunity to avail themselves of the pleasures of field sports and 
who use their advantages to the fullest extent, but who were never 
known to contribute a cent toward anything that would tend to 
improve the rapidly declining conditions of our game interests. 














of American game birds, which was once found along the Atlantic 
coast and all through the territory now known as Mexico and the 
Central American States, and in the great interior plain of North 
America, is today limited to the mountainous regions of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the Virginias, the Carolinas, Tennessee, some 
parts of the Gulf States, a few in Kentucky and in rare sections of 
some Western States. The timber grouse, pheasant or ruffed 
grouse, as he is variously called, is legitimate game until mid-winter 
and is often tricked out of his bed in the snow by the experienced 
sportsman who recognizes the little white lump on the surface as 
its hiding place and snuggery. Ah! the tricks and subterfuges of 
the creatures which we pursue. 

If men have learned to circumvent the game animals and birds 
which they hunt, it would seem that these creatures in their turn 
have learned to baffle and offset the wiles of men, and that each 
succeeding generation grows wiSer and more wary, more Suspicious 
of frauds and devices, more cautious of doubtful localities where 
misadventure has chanced to befall them; and it does not matter 
whether it be called instinct or reason, it is certain that the intelli- 
gence of animals advances evenly with the procession of the years. 
And nature is helping them to maintain their ground wherever once 
cultivated lands revert to forests and abandoned farms give place 
to umbrageous cover. 


How many there are of such who do not even expend the nomina 
sum of one dollar toward supporting some sportsman’s publication, 
any one of which are doing a sincere and effective work for the 
best interests of all who indulge in field sports. Everyone who is 
a true sportsman at heart and in practice, should feel it his first 
duty to take not only one but all of the various sportsman’s pub- 
lications. The cost is small and the number of them is small enough. 
If he cannot find use for them in his own household there are 
plenty of his poorer country friends who can, and how else could 
he do more to protect the game than to place these publications in 
the hands of those who otherwise would never be able to properly 
understand what true sportsmanship means? We are firm be- 
lievers in the virtue of persuasion and precept as well as laws in 
the matter of game protection. Now, how many of you who read 
this are guilty? Either through thoughtlessness or otherwise? If 
you are one of those who have thousands for idle dissipations but 
not one cent for the purposes here suggested you are not a true 
sportsman 


A novel shooting match will soon take place between the Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis Sharpshooters societies. Each team will 
shoot on its own range, the results being telegraphed back and 


forth as scores are made. Union and King targets will be used. 








This department is dedicated to womankind. Herein she may exploit 
her love for or acheivements in the field or the stream, with rod, gun and 
camera: recount her observations of nature, her experiences, and her 
theories of the recreative existence inthe sunand shade. Articlesdesigned 
for this department should be written on one side of the paper and signed 
with the writer's true name, not necessarily for publication.] 


A woman mixed of such fine elements 
That were all virtue and religion dead 
She’d make them newly, being what she was. 
The Spanish Gvpsey. 

It is fifty years since the great hunter naturalist, Charles 
Webber, wrote his inspiring sketch of the ‘‘Texan Huntress,” who 
lived alone with her husband in a secluded ‘‘mott” of timber, where 
reckless of roving Indians, he spent his waning years in the attempt 
to solve perpetual motion. He is dead long since, and the 
machinery has ceased to run, but the spirit of the wild huntress 
still rides on. Surely, no more striking picture of present day 
felicity and community of tastes cari be presented to the philoso- 
pher than where an ardent husband and wife take places side by 
side on the stubble field amidst the whirr of the rising grouse, and 
she incontinently ‘‘wipes his eye” in their animated rivalry at 
arms. It is, indeed, a blessed thing to have a woman’s gentle 
presence near us, to fan the tired shooter, pull down his sweater, 
and pour him Pilsener beer! Not that the modern Diana claims to 
love the nursery and home life less, but Oxford caps and pink 
edge wads the more. And how piquant she looks in her bi-sexual 
rig! It is beautiful to see the gay pennants fluttering from the 
crown of her hat in the freshening breeze as she homeward hies 
from the field of victory, with her martial Sancho Panza carrying 
her double gun and bunch of birds two paces in the rear, the flash 
on her radiant cheeks emulating the after glow of the western 
sunset. More engaging still she appears in camp when the pork is 
frizzling and the aroma of the coffee rises; or later, when the 
homely shakedown invites her best domestic arts. Such life ex- 
periences are Edenal, and though primitive they bring us back to 
the period when man and womankind were only ‘a little lower 
than the angels,” and a sylvan existence was bliss. Beside it house- 
keeping, as a fine art, cuts no figure. 

We know of at least one happy married couple who have no 
abiding home. For years their life has been as free as the birds 
they hunt. They summer here and winter there, by seaside and in 
mountain valley, on prairie and in forest, now in Europe, anon in 
Canada, this year on the Pacific, and the next on the Atlantic. 
With abundant means to drift where their inclination draws, and 
to follow the seasons in their zodiacal rounds, they seem to covet 
no other diversion except such as may incidently present itself at 
the place where they are sojourning for the time being, a bull 
fight, a carnival or a Sunday school picnic, at Madrid, Paris, New 
Orleans or Boston. Such mode of life is not in line with good 
housekeeping, but it is excellent wing practice for those who 
expect to be seraphs in the sweet bye and bye. 


Apropos, we have received the following letter from Mrs. 
Virginia Patterson, of Philadelphia, one of our most proficient lady 
field rangers, whose portrait en grande tenue, with favorite dogs we 
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were pleased to print in our June issue. It makes us cheerful to 
have such charming coadjutors in our special field of labor, and 
commend her literary as well as her outdoor accomplishments to 
the favorable notice of our constituents: 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have intended many times since receiving your paper of June 
last writing to thank you for your polite attention, which I most 
cordially do. We found the papers in Philadelphia upon our 
return from Canada where we went a salmon fishing, but killed 
grilse and as a last resource took in the cities and sights of the 
country. It was over Tim, my favorite, (one of the dogs in the 
picture,) that I killed my first chicken. We were both novices at 
prairie chicken hunting this season; he proved himself an adept; 
I have never seen his work surpassed; he is my hero in the field 
(after J. W. P.). Although I do not forget my first love, quail 
shooting, I must say I enjoy chicken shooting hugely. 

What a contrast the surroundings in the pursuit of different 
game affords. From the picturesque ‘‘sylvan glens,” with their 
beds of moss, upon which to take our after lunch siesta, with the 
subtle odors of the piney woods creeping into our veins the whileé, 
to the broad spreading prairie, sparsely sprinkled with tree claims 
and hay stacks, on the shady side of one of which we unfold our 
blankets after the morning’s hunt, to take a well earned nap, our 
nostrils pleasantly regaled by the sweet scent of the grasses. 
Hunting the prairies is hot work during the day, but in the late 
afternoon it is delightful and refreshing. The heavens are invariably 
resplendent with beautiful sunsets or after glow. Oh! the spicy 
variety contingent with a sportsman’s life is indeed a great charm. 
We are pleasantly located on a very good duck pass, waiting for 
the ducks to ‘‘come in,” shooting a few chickens, golden plover 
and English snipe in the meantime, also doing a little fishing on a 
small scale. 1 wish the ducks would hasten and descend upon us. 

VIRGINIA PATTERSON. 

Big Stone City, So. Dak., (nearest postoftice,) Oct. 11, 1896. 


Years ago, number not specified, when the winsome daughter 
of Gen. Anson Stager, of the Western Union telegraph service, was 
in her sixteenth year, she was very much addicted to open air 
frolics. It seemed impossible to restrain the exuberance of her 
animal spirits. There were no bicycles then to speak of, but this 
frisky young wood nymph would row boats, climb fences in 
short skirts, ride to hounds, hunt rabbits, and in other ways forfeit 
the good opinion of her more circumspect companions and elders, 
so that she was very much in danger of being dubbed a ‘*Tom-boy” 
by those who ventured to speak their minds. So the dear young 
lady, who was as much annoyed at being suppressed as at being 
suspected of imprudence, asked me one warm day in summer, 
when we sat in a boat under the willowy fringe of an island out on 
Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin, what I thought of her conduct, 
and the imputations of her friends. 1 said without hesitation: 
“Romp vow as much as you can, and get all the health and vigor 
within reach, for when you don long skirts, these things will hardly 
be permissible, and your opportunity will be gone.” We did not 
then anticipate the apothesis of the New Woman, and the dress 
privileges of this end of the century period, but her robust and 
effusive young womanhood soon after attracted the attention of a 
worthy English nobleman, who married her for her field qualities, 
and brought a reward of conscious rectitude which has made her 
happy through life, and so added another member to the sylvan 
court of Queen Diana. 


It isa brave and lusty woman who can surmount the Dyea 
Pass over the Alaska divide from Chilcat to the upper Yukon gold 
diggings; but a considerable party of them accomplished the feat last 
summer in bloomer costumes or men’s suits, without which the 
attempt would have been impracticable. This shows how the new 
woman takes difficult place where her unaspiring sisters of a 
previous generation feared to tread. Their arrival at the lone 
mining camps must have been a blessed sight to exiles who had 
not seen a female for two years. 

Woman nowadays is a frequent winner at the traps, but if she 
stoops to conquer she is notin good form. An erect posture is 
the correct thing. 
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Gone hath the Spring with all its flowers, 
And gone the Summer’s pomp and show, 
And Autumn, in his leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the Winter’s snow. 

— Whittier. 


THE GREAT SNOQUALMIA FALLS. 
J. M. BALTIMORE. 


It has been truthfully said the Northwest Pacitic Coast is in 
many respects ‘‘A region of natural wonders;” a vast tract where 
the tourist, the sight-seer, 


regions of Alaska. However, the chain does not retain the name 
of ‘*Cascades” beyond the boundary line separating Washington 
State from British Columbia. Properly the Cascade range is 
nearly one thousand miles long, and it is claimed possesses more 
lofty snow-clad peaks than any chain of mountains in the world 
f equal length. Among the more noted mountains may be men- 
tioned Mount Shasta, whose altitude is about 14,550 feet above sea 
level; Mount Hood, over 12,000 feet; Mount Tacoma, 14,444 feet: 
Mount Baker, 10,450 feet. Besides those named may be men- 
tioned Mount St. Helens, 9,450 feet; Mount Adams, 9,570 feet; 
Mount Jefferson over 8,000 feet; the famous ‘Three Sisters,” more 
than 7,000 feet; then come Mounts Thielsen, Pitt and Scott, 
whose altitudes range from 6,000 to 7,000. Mary’s Peak, situated 
in the heart of the coast range of mountains, near the Pacific 
Ocean, is also a snow peak and reaches an altitude of more than 
6,000 feet. 

In addition to these wonderful peaks, the Cascade mountains 
include many other marvellous features in the way of glaciers, 
caves, Subterranean streams and waterfalls, some of the latter of 
which are of great height and volume. Probably one of the most 
remarkable to be found on the whole Pacific Coast is the famous 
Snoqualmia Falls. Persons who visit these falls will be afforded 
an opportunity of witnessing one of the most sublime spectacles 
of the kind to be found outside of Yosemite Valley in California, 

and Yellowstone Park 





the geologist, the botanist, 
the naturalist, the man of 
science, the hunter and the 
sportsman, can find a wide 
field for enjoyment and 
research. There is nothing 
remarkable in the fact that 
it is a land of wonders, for 
it presents many of the 
greatest natural features 
that can be found on the 
American continent. There 
are broad plains, pictures- 
que valleys, rugged ranges 
of lofty mountains, sky- 
piercing peaks on whose 
sides’ and summits linger 
eternal snows, wide rivers, 
swift flowing torrents, re- 
markable waterfalls, gla- 
ciers, and boundless for- 
ests. It isa paradise for the 
modern nimrods and the 
ardent disciples of the late 
Izaak Walton. The forests 
and mountains abound in 
bear, deer, elk, smaller 
game, and various species 
of the feathered tribe, while 
the smaller streams fairly 
swarm with delicious trout 
and other members of the 
tinny family. 

But few mountain ranges 
on this continent possess 
more great features of 
admiration, wonder and 
grandeur than the great 
Cascades. These moun- 
tains (which are really but a continuation of the great 
Sierra Nevada range, which divides the States of California 
and Nevada, and trends north and south,) extend from the 
southern boundary of Oregon, away up north,—far beyond the 
British possessions—reaching even into the bleak and boreal 





in Montana. Niagara 
excepted, but few more 
beautiful waterfalls can 
be found on the conti- 
nent. These falls are 
located in almost the 
heart of the great Cas- 
cade range, in Washing- 
ton. The Snoqualmia 
River, which is a stream 
of considerable magni- 
tude, rises in the moun- 
tains near the rugged 
summits, due east of 
the city of Seattle, and 
flowing in a northwest- 
ern course for some dis- 
tance, pours its crystal 
and ice-cold floods into 
the Snohomish River. 
The latter stream emp- 
ties into the Puget 
Sound nearly opposite 
the southern point of 
Whitby Island. 

Starting in the re- 
mote recesses of the 
Cascades, the Snoqual- 
mia winds its tortuous 
course among the lofty 
and precipitous moun- 
tains, and finally pours 
its clear waters over a 
Sheer precipice 280 feet 
high. The wall is verti- 
cal and of solid stone. 
The top juts over some 


THe Masestic SNoquatmia Fats. Height, 280 feet. little distance beyond 


the base, so that the 
great descending floods make a clean, unbroken leap from top to 
bottom, not touching the wallinthe fall. At the bottom, where the 
waters are ceaselessly poured, some distance separates the wall and 
the floods, as the impetus naturally carries the masses beyond the 
perpendicular line. Persons may walk with safety under the falls. 
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The thunderous roar of the falls can be heard for several miles; 
and the vast volumes of water hurled into the yawning abyss cause 
the solid rock to tremble for some distance around. A thin, 
vaporous veil of mist arises constantly from the base of the falls, 
and, during the sunshine, there is a beautiful rainbow perpetually 
spanning the rushing, roaring stream. Ona clear day, when the 
sun Shines brightly, these falls present a most magnificent spectacle. 

Snoqualmia Falls are situated about 40 miles due east of 
Duamish Bay, and can easily be reached by road. Every summer 
great numbers of tourists from abroad and pleasure parties seeking 
recreation visit these falls, where cool, fresh mountain air and cold, 
delicious water is found. The trip is a delightful one, and never 
fails to bring pleasure and healthful exercise to all who undertake 
the rough journey. Wild game and fish are found in abundance, 
and every year many visit the place and remain for several weeks 
—camping out amidst the wild mountain solitudes, and hunting 
and fishing at pleasure. 





THE BICYCLE PATH. 
| mount my wheel and take a spin, 
And leave all care behind me; 
I breathe the tonic ozone in, 
And passing scenes remind me 
That life is sweet and life is fair, 
When whirling as one pleases, 
For trouble flees and carking care 
Is borne off on the breezes. 
Then mount the wheel and spin away; 
The glad, bright world entices; 
Escape the blues—the fret and fray 
Of vexing ills and vices— 
Aye, spin away to blooming fields, 
Exultant with each vision; 
The flying wheel elixir yields 
And maketh life elysian. 
—Rev. Geo. S. Ricker. 


Blessed be those who inaugurated the bicycle path. All its 
ways are pleasantness and lead to peace, onward ever. Over the 
meadows and through the woods, by seaside and dell, across the 
majestic river, from lake to lake and bluff to bluff, threading the 
haunts of the brownies, skimming the fields like swallows, taking 
small note of time or space, observing all things but dallying with 
none, filled with ecstacy of mind and nerve, those who ride speed 
on to victory. Thirty miles of delectable flight without a toll gate. 

A morning paper has well observed that the bicycle is emptying 
the saloons and low resorts of our young men, and encouraging a 
better physical and moral development in both sexes; and that the 
extension of the path system should have the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the law-making power, as it already has the approval of 
the people. And what is the full enjoyment of life but healthful 
vigor of body and mind? Such condition neither needs nor craves 
vinous stimulants. No superheated steam is required to run the 
healthy physical machine. The open-air exercise, with its exhila- 
ration of ozone and oxygen, supplies all the nerve-power requisite. 
It kills the morbid cravings of the sodden and the sedentary, and 
changes the fictitious desire for alcoholic stimulants to an ultimate 
repugnance of the taste, sight and smell thereof. It eradicates 
disease and throws it off with the natural foul secretions of the 
body. The system surcharged with health, with all its functions in 
vigorous play. is proof against the specious one. The truth of this 
is evidenced in the axe-men and voyageurs who go to the winter 
camps. Most of them will use liquor if they have it with them, 
but if they have it not they cease to feel its loss after a short period 
of abstinence, and no one complains of the deprivation. There is 
a glow of health and hardihood which pervades these lusty men to 
that degree that when they gaze with full unflinching eye into each 
other’s ruddy faces, they feel the mettle of their manhood and 
rejoice in mutual self-respect. This is the triumph and exultation of 
‘minds conscious of rectitude.” Vileness and depravity can scarcely 
exist in the pure atmosphere of the wild woods. Wickedness 
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sneaks away like a coyote from the flower beds and expansive 
lawns of the public parks. It shuns the bicycle path. Give the 
people exercise and facilities for the practice of pastimes which 
compel out-door exercise. Let the tempted and intemperate flee 
to the woods and the fields if they would escape the power that 
enthrals. Many a helpless and irresolute man could be saved by 
this means. The remedy is more effective than inebriate asylums, 
and it inspires self-respect withal, which the other does not do. 
Unhappy the man whom circumstances prevent from obeying an 
impulse to ‘‘flee to the mountains.” 





CANONCHET. 


The Magnificent Estate and Game Preserve of an American Artist. 
MarK BIFF, 

Canonchet is the name of the estate of Inez Sprague, the 
talented »ife of Ex-Gov. William Sprague, of Rhode Island. It is 
situated on Narragansett Pier, on the site of the favorite camping 
ground of Canonchet, chief of the tribe of Narragansett Indians. 
Here in the famous old South county of snug little Rhode Island, 
is found one of the finest natural game preserves on the Atlantic 
coast. It is passing strange that any form of wild life should 
preserve itself within the very flutter of fashionable Narragansett 
Pier and Newport. Yet such is the fact concerning an estate 
which in its natural and artificial splendor is one of the unrivalled 
homes in all America. 

Thirty years ago, during the regime of the Spragues, when 
Wm. Sprague was the first and wealthiest man in Rhode Island, 











Ex-Gov. WILLIAM SPRAGUE. 


master of 25,000 skilled laborers, senator, governor and idol of 
his people, the magnificent mansion was built upon Canonchet’s 
rock. It costa million dollars, and another half million was ex- 
pended in its lavish appointments. Its features of luxury and 
comfort were in that day of appreciated values, beyond the dream 
of ordinary mortals. For two miles:as the crow flies lies the north 
boundary indented by cove and glen, and upland glade; here 
cushioned with some rich green meadow, there dense with 
embowering pines; picturesquely defined with bolder fences, hedge 
and willow. Fora mile upon the south the beach of Narragansett 
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InEz SPRAGUE. 


Bay slopes into the spray of an ever-sighing sea. On the west the 
sun sinks red behind the trellised cottages of the town, and away 
off in the twilit east, the red sea light of Whale 
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tarried here in a cove, and blind and boat shooting found an inter- 
esting mark. The partridge found secure cover in the pine inter- 
lacing the lowland border, and the rabbit lay snugly ensconced in 
hutch and burrow. For the feathered game food was abundant in 
all parts of the park. The rabbit foraged in the orchard and 
spacious yards of the keeper and his men. 

A vigilant superintendency has preserved much of the game to 
this day, though the mansion has lain dismantled during the three 
years of Mrs. Sprague’s preparation for opera abroad. Recently 
the mistress of Canonchet returned to her beautiful American 
home. The work of renovation will soon shape it for some of its 
olden glory, some of the hospitality for which it is noted. Some 
years ago Inez Sprague was traveling in Mexico, the guest of its 
president and his household. Expressing her admiration for a 
beautiful estate then in view of the company, a native Mexican 
lady readily replied: “But not, senorita, to be compared with your 
own glorious Canonchet.” The incident is proof of Canonchet’s 
renown where its existence is least suspected. 

The prospect for Canonchet as a game preserve is very prom- 
ising. Intelligent care against intrusion and innumerable provisions 
for the better propagation of game have served to abundantly 
stock the estate during the residence abroad of Governor and Inez 
Sprague. The estate has,in the happiest proportion, every natural 
requirement for upland, marsh and aquatic game. It is not at all 
likely that Mrs. Sprague will ever disintegrate her magnificent estate, 
as valuable for resort purposes as the market holds it to be. It 
will thus become one of the rarest features of any thickly populated 
country. A quarter of a mile from the mansion the beach is every 
summer peopled with the wealth and social power of the East; 
hotels, pavilions and cottages crowd its borders; yet within 
Canonchet’s rustic rubble hedge wild life and a household’s happi- 
ness thrive undisturbed. Such conditions are unusual, and the 
observer marvels at the supreme exclusiveness of the prima donna’s 
American home. 





Rock sheds a ruby beacon to the craft of Long 
Island Sound. Its groves are infoliate with 
beech and elm, cedar, pine and chestnut. 
Old roads, rock meandered, wind uncertainly 
about orchards, old burying sites, once fertile 
pastures, stiles where kine attuned the day 
lowing in vagrant idleness and ease. Lakes 
and springs and eccentric rivulets freshen the 
soil. Some ripe fields glint the September 
suns. Heavy salt dews and dense gray fogs 
veil a morning scene; and noons glow in the 
hum of insect life and the sport of birds. In 
this salubrious climate, Canonchet serves com- 
pletely the guest who lingers where rest and 
calm, verdant view and inspiring aspect have 
far removed concerns of material mold. 

In the midst of these features of sylvan 
nature, stands the immense house, which in the 
days about and since the rebellion, wrapped its 
comforting hospitality about Grant, Garfield, 
Greeley, Tilden, Hayes, Chase, Butler, Sherman, 
and a host of the great men of that day. Here 
Horace Greeley’s presidential aspirations were 
first conceived; other marks of history were 
here impressed upon its page. The fame of 
Canonchet spread to European countries and it became the ideal 
embodiment of an American home in the mind of foreigners. 

Laved by the sea on three sides, almost an island, its great 
game resources were Seldom invaded by the poacher. For many 
years the guests at Canonchet found an amplitude of sport with 
rod and gun. Quail abounded there in great coveys, snipe on 





the salt marshes, and the reed bird and rail varied the quest for 
the red-head duck, widgeon, teal and blue-bill. 


The eider duck 
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Home of the Spragues, at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


OUR NEW WRAPPER. 

If you have not already done so please note that we are now 
using the Williams’ patent wrapper. All you have to do is to pull 
the thread exposed at either end as indicated by the hand and your 
wrapper is torn open. We are anxious that our readers perserve 
their papers in as neat condition as possible and to this end we 
have a binder made specially for us, Barrett’s patent, the very best 
obtainable, which we will send postpaid on receipt of $1. 
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THE ANGLER IN CAMP. 


We cheerfully sit in our camp when the eve 

Drops its dim shades over forest and stream, 
And retlectingly muse in this region remote, 

Pleased with the sound of the wave and its gleam. 
We think of far homes with their bustle and din, 

We scarce realize that there dark cares, 
Commotions, distresses, ever prevail, 

That ever disturb their great throughfares! 


Ah, the joy of the sportman! Methinks more and more 

The people appreciate all its delights; 
They feel that it yields an increase of health, 

It charmeth the days, it brightens the nights. 
More and more will the sons of traffic and trade 

Be attracted to haunts where Nature doth reign, 
Will be weaned from the false dissipations of life 

To enjoy the free sports of river and plain. 
So, too, will the angler’s, the hunters, great field 

3e enlarged, as the sports more popular grow, 
And protection and increase of fishes and game 

Will encourage the sport with high born and low. 


Good fishing will then be found nearer home, 
And so, tastes once formed fair places remote 
Will be sought, and frequented year after year, 
And far-away streams become places of note. 
Then fish as game fish, that now are unkown, 
Will come into note, be recorded as game; 
The carp and the shad will rise to the fly, 
And the grayling augment the angler’s fame: 
Then will supply forever increase. 
And the love for the angling never will cease. 


Ye that have had experience with rod 

Need not be told now of Nature’s fair scenes, 
Of the unbroken lines of grand forest trees, 

Of the shadows that sleep on the breast of the lake, 
And their depths that witness festivities. 

The joy of taking the bright fish is great, 
sut greater the joy of gazing around, 

To glance at the woodlands and waters free, 
Hear the songs of the birds, the torrent’s sound, 

And all the pleasures that Nature doth yield 
To the lover of sport on Stream or Field. 


’Tis good to look up, reflecting on Nature’s God, 
To note all His Wondrous works of majesty 

Wrought in heavens above and earth beneath, 
And in the watery depths of the sea. 

For he that loves sport loves Nature, too— 
The skies, and the earth, and the ocean blue. 


{ From the new volume, ‘‘Haunts of Wild Game," by Isaac 
McLellan. Written as a compliment to the a‘m and purports of the 
Western Field and Stream.) 





Dr. F. Henry Yorke, of Foosland, Illinois, who was for a time 
Assistant State Geologist for Minnesota, proposes to restore the 
diminishing crop of wild ducks by replanting their old feeding 
grounds, which have been destroyed by drainage, drouth, sun, 
prairie fires, etc., with the flags, grains, grasses, roots, and other 
plants which once grew there, and then protecting them. With this 
view he has made a list of the plants upon which the ducks feed 
and listed the various kinds of ducks, and he now proposes and is 
prepared to contract with clubs on inland or coast waters to make 
their old hunting grounds as good as new. 


BLACK BASS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Editors Western Field and Stream. 

The sportsmen of this city have been made glad by seeing in 
the window of the McNaughton Gun Co., Tacoma, Wash., a fine 
four-pound small-mouthed black bass, taken from American Lake, 
a few miles from the city. The bass fry was put in this small lake 
three years ago, and the pure water, and abundance of food, has 
given this fine fish his marvellous growth. 

This is a great trout and salmon country, but black bass are 
not natives. Now that they have been introduced, and we know 
they will thrive and do well, we expect great sport in the future 
with this gamey, toothsome fish. 


Tacoma, Wash. THOS. P. CANTWELL. 


Our intelligent correspondent who has long been foremost 
among anglers and is well known in Northern Minnesota, is very 
justly elated over this valuable acquisition to the inland game fishes 
of the Pacitic side, whose variety is less than ours. The black bass 
is doing itself proud wherever it is planted, in Europe and Australia, 
as well as in parts of America where it is not indigenous. It seems 
to thrive and protect itself, wherever the water is at all suitable, 
and its distribution, which was quite limited a quarter of a century 
ago, is now widely extended over the country. We remember well 
when this fish was introduced into the Delaware River, and the 
question was even mooted whether it would rise to an artiticial fly. 
Lakes and ponds with gravelly, shelving shores are best suited for 
small-mouthed black bass, which select the margin for their nests; 
likewise clear streams like many in the Blue Ridge and the Rockies 
which have alternating riffs and eddies. 


A DISTINGUISHED PARTY. 

What is familiarly known as the ‘‘Saginaw Party,” under the 
espionage of Hon. W. B. Mershon, passed through St. Paul Oct. 7th, 
with their palatial hunting car, on their annual excursion to the 
North Dakota hunting grounds, dropping subscriptions for the whole 
party to WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, as was natural and proper. 

Besides Mr. Mershon, the roster of this season’s party consists 
of these well-known Eastern gentlemen: E. R. McCarty, Frank 
Lyon, Saginaw, Mich.; W. A. Avery, Detroit, Mich.; C. E. Mergen- 
thaler, R. D. Schultz, of Cleveland, Ohio; Will Schultz, Zanesville, 
Ohio; H. L. Armstrong, H. P. Dain, Peekskill, N. Y. We are glad 
to note in the following letter from a guide that their outing re- 
sulted so pleasantly: 

‘* Dawson, N. D., Oct. 17, 1896. 
EDITORS FIELD AND STREAM: 

The Saginaw party came here in their car on the 8th of this 
month and left here today, the 17th. They had a very good time 
and all the birds they wanted, and all agreed that the license law 
we have is a good thing for the game. They paid $25.00 apiece 
cheerfully for their permits to hunt. 

They are all gentlemen sportsmen, and do not kill all the 
birds that they have a chance to, but only what they could use. 

The shooting has been and is first-class — better than for sev- 
eral years, for the law we have has kept out all of the pot hunters, 
and very few of them tried to hunt, for the game wardens have 
been doing good work. 

There are lots of deer north of Dawson, in the hills, and the 
lakes are covered with ducks and geese. 

Mr. S.S. Lyon, of Fargo, came here and spent afew days. The 
last day he was here he got twenty fine, large canvas-back ducks 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Corlass, of Fargo, were also here three days with 
me, and went home today with thirty-six fine geese and a few grouse 
and ducks. All report a good time. Yours truly, 

J. J. GOKEY.” 


The famous Audubon plates, from which our standard ornith- 
ological subjects are printed, cost originally $300,000, and com- 
plete volumes of the same with text, sold for $3,500. They were 
of copper and became obsolete when Prang’s cheaper color pro- 
cesses superseded them. For several years before the war they 
were Stored in the iron warehouse of Phelps, Dodge & Co., Cliff 
and John streets, New York, and subsequently were lost sight of 
altogether. Lately they have been resurrected and the New York 
Forest and Stream is reproducing them in black and white with mar- 
vellous effect, and to the immense gratification of all who see them. 
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THE DUCK FLIGHT. 

The ducks this year are much scattered, and the main flight 
has passed southward by the Missouri River thoroughfare, dropping 
very considerable detachments in North Dakota and Montana. We 
hear of some nice bags being made, however. Last week young 
Harry Warner brought in thirty-six, including some fine canvas 
backs. Canvas backs never take the Missouri River route, but fly 
across Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio and Virginia, to the Carolina 
Sounds. There is a Mississippi River thoroughfare and a St. Law- 
rence thoroughfare. The flights have avoided the first named, 
some say because the wild rice is wormy, and others because 
favorite water holes have dried up. There may be meteorological 
causes, as well as intermittence in reproduction. In some years 
ducks are more prolific than in others. 


A CHANCE TO PROVE YOUR METTLE. 


The Christmas number which we promise our readers will in 
itself be worth many times our merely nominal subscription price. 
Now is a good time to make up a list of your friends and shooting 
acquaintances whom you could make happy with a subscription 
to our journal. They will enjoy it for a whole year, and at the 
same time you will have helped to spread the gospel of true 
sportsmanship and game protection in the most practical manner 
possible. Now do not allow this suggestion to go unheeded if 
you have either the necessary mettle or metal. 


JACK FROST. 
IDEALA. 

What a spry little fellow Jack Frost is anyway. He comes 
dancing down the autumn sun-beams, chasing them goodness 
knows where, and leaving in his path a glittering, scintillating 
coverlet of silvery white; so real seem the tiny diamond points 
encrusted thereon, that one is tempted to pick up a necklace of 
them. 

How he must love contrast. For what jolly red noses he gives 
his victims; with cheeks and ears tingling, you almost wish he was 
less effusive in his caresses. 

Have you ever been in the country some brown October day, 
after Little Jack had been out on one of his night’s revels? If not, 
you have missed much of his handiwork. Up and down he whisks, 
leaving desolation, it is true, in some places. The poor belated 
little summer blossom shivers at his touch and crouches to old 
mother earth as if for protection. But to make up for this 
seeming unkindness, he calls to the forests and shrubs to turn their 
leafy banners out, and presto, change! Like a great encamping 
army such a scene comes to my memory. 

It was after the battle, the din and glare of the cannonading 
had ceased, leaving a hazy film over the land; the air had that 
hushed solemn feeling, as if questioning where the green-coats had 
fled. Down in the valley, triumphantly waving their thousand 
hands, stood a company of red-coats; on the hill side flaunted 
banners golden yellow; and yet anon waved motley groups of red 
and yellow and green. I stood entranced. 

At my feet lay a tiny, bright-eyed pansy. Little Jack had not 
yet caught it napping. I was just about to pluck it, when the 
thought struck me: ‘‘Why not leave it where God planted it. 
Little Jack will come tonight and kiss its pretty face, and gently 
fold its petals under, and will sing to it this beautiful lullaby: 

To sleep, dear children of Mother Earth, 
To sleep, to sleep, to sleep; 

Long arrears of rest is your due, 

Before young spring will call to you. 

So sleep, to sleep, to sleep, 

So sleep, to sleep, to sleep. 

When the robins call from yonder bough 
You will wake and live again as now, 
New life, new hopes, new birth.” 
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OUR NEW YORK OFFICE. 


To keep pace with the progressive stride of this journal, we 
have opened permanent headquarters in the beautiful and con- 
spicuous Decker Building, Union Square, New York City, with our 
junior editor, Mark Biff, in charge. This division of our editorial 
staff will enable the FIELD AND STREAM to widen its touch upon the 
sportsmen of the whole country. Our eastern friends and readers 
are earnestly invited to visit us in our new quarters. 








LINED UP FOR A SNap SuHor. 


These two views are from amateur photos by L. D. Barnard of St. Paul 
and show the ensemble and successful end of a recent hunting expedition 
he made out from Devils Lake, North Dakota, in the company of A. W. 
Schmidt, Fred Craft and M. Doheny, three of the popular sportsmen of that 
city, which place can not only boast of splendid shooting of all kinds, but 
contains a large number of jovial spirits, who make the choicest of hunting 
companions. 











Tue Enp oF a Successrut Hunt. 


‘The FIELD AND STREAM is the journal for the times.”—Naz. 
Science Assn. of America. 


THE WISCONSIN GAME LAW MUDDLE. 

The supreme court of Wisconsin has declared the 1895 game 
and fish laws to be void, thus leaving the °93 laws in full force and 
effect. Thus it will be illegal to hunt deer between Nov. 1 and 
20th, and much trouble and complication will ensue to the authori- 
ties of Wisconsin. Of course all true sportsmen will abide by the 
new decision and refrain from hunting during what was supposed 
to be the proper season, Nov. 1 to 20, but which is now changed. 
There are hints of unscrupulous manipulation in the framing of the 
95 laws and other charges. It is a deplorable state of things, 
indeed, and furnishes a most eloquent argument for our proposed 
system of uniform game laws, which would at once obviate all 


such occurrences. 
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Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-Home: 
All is safely gather’d in 

Ere the winter storms begin. 


LET US BE THANKFUL. 


Brother sportsmen! Inthe midst of all this turmoil, when 
politics seem to have turned the country topsy-turvey, have we not 
at least much to be thankful for? We have had one of the most 
bountiful game seasons known for years. Allof us who have been 
afield have been able to bring home satisfying bags of quail, timber- 
grouse, ducks, snipe, woodcock and prairie chickens, and mixed bags 
of ail these varieties have been gathered by expert gunners at the 
very threshhold of the twin cities. Allthrough October, while the 
south and east and middle States have been drenched with rain and 
distracted by violent storms, we in Minnesota have enjoyed those 
halcyon days for which our glorious region is noted, and which 
betoken Indian summer. And now the fall flight of ducks is upon 
us, and the restriction on deer is raised for a limited period, so 
that we who are blessed with health to enjoy it all should surely be 
thankful to the Great Giver, not forgetting good St. Hubert, the 
patron saint of sportsmen. 

“Lord Hubert who lived long years ago 
In good King Pepin’s reign, 
The lightest heart and heaviest hand 
In all broad Acquitain.” 

Let the spirit of charity go forth! Let us epen our hands 
wide, and not grudgingly, to the poor and needy, returning in 
some manner the gifts to us, not from the pocket alone, but in 
fellow sympathy. May your turkey sit lightly, and may your 
lives be long and prosperous, whatever may befall the barnyard 
tribe. This is our November greeting. 

We don’t know that the Thanksgiving turkey is more to the 
man who eats if than any other turkey, wild or tame, but he is 
more to himself than his fellows because he occupies an honored 
and substantial place in the domestic economy of our people that 
no other bird can ever till. Next to the great American eagle, he 
stands topmost upon the national pediment, and whatever vicissi- 
tudes beset him, whether he be tied in a barrel facing the sharp- 
shooters, on the eventful morning of some Christian holiday, or 
stalking the barnyard in proud consciousness of special pre- 
eminence, he is our own noble, toothsome, succulent turkey all the 
same, and his bronzed and expanded fan-tail gleams like a halo 
behind him. All that is needed beside to complete his apotheosis 
and place him among the plumed birds of paradise, on the front 
seat with Juno and Diana, is the incense of sage and savory that 
rises from the family altar at dinner. 


* * * 


Apropos to the festal season and to the social and tragic inci- 
dents it brings, we have transcribed the following verses from an 
old number of Harper’s Magazine published twenty years ago. 
They seem to fit every situation in the recurring anniversary: 


Valleys lay in sunny vapor, 
And a radiance wild was shed 
From each tree that like a taper 
Ata feast stood. Then we said: 
“Our feast too shall soon be spread 
Of good Thanksgiving turkey.” 
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And already still November 
Drapes her snowy table here; 
Fetch a log, then coax the ember, 
Fill your hearts with old-time cheer, 
Heaven be thanked for one more year, 
And our Thanksgiving turkey. 


Welcome brothers! All our party 
Gathered in the homestead old! 
Shake the snow off, and with hearty 
Handshakes drive away the cold, 
Else your plate you'll hardly hold 
Of good Thanksgiving turkey. 


When the skies are sad and murky, 
’Tis a cheerful thing to meet, 
Round this homely roast of turkey, 
Pilgrims pausing just to greet, 
Then with earnest grace to eat 
A new Thanksgiving turkey. 
And the merry feast is freighted 
With its meanings true and deep, 
Those we've loved and those we've hated, 
All today the rite will keep, 
All today their dishes heap, 
With plump Thanksgiving turkey. 
But how many hearts must tingle 
Now with mournful memories! 
In the festal wine shall mingle 
Unseen tears, perhaps, from eyes 
That look beyond the board where lies 
Our plain Thanksgiving turkey. 
See around us drawing nearer, 
Those faint yearning shapes of air, 
Friends than whom earth holds none dearer? 
No, alas! they are not there, 
Have they then forgot to share 
Our good Thanksgiving turkey? 


Some have gone away and tarried 
Strangely long by some strange wave: 
Some have turned to foes; we carried 
Some unto the pine-girt grave: 
They’ll come no more, so joyous, brave, 
To take Thanksyiving turkey. 
Nay, repine not. Let our langhter 
Leap like fire-light up again. 
Soon we touch the wide hereafter, 
Snow-field yet untrod of men. 
Shall we meet once more, and when? 
To eat Thanksgiving turkey? 
And though not ’twere still ungrateful, 
*Mid such warm companionhood, 
To forecast the future fateful, 
Finding there no balanced good. 
‘Tis but a type of tiner food, 
This plain Thanksgiving turkey. 
Of higher gifts a quaint reminder, 
Then let the bounty do its best, 
To make us gladder, stronger, kinder, 
Bid no ghost to be our guest, 
But eat as those now gone to rest, 
Once ate Thanksviving turkey. 
* * * 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 
CLIMATIC DIVISIONS INSTEAD OF STATE LINES. 

In 1861 Hon. W. O. Collins, being on the select committee of 
the legislature for the protection of birds and game for the State of 
Ohio and the very foremost of earnest workers in this direction at 
that early date, made a most admirable report on this subject, 
which concluded thus: ‘*The genuine and honorable sportsman 
is the friend and ally of the agriculturist. He will be found always 
ready to protect birds which are useful, to destroy the rapacious 
and hurtful, to prevent trespass, and enforce the laws. He pursues 
his favorite game at a season when the harvest is gathered in and 
the fields can be traversed without injury, and he does it in a man- 
ner which no reasonable man can complain of. If he does other- 
wise he is no true brother of the gun. The pursuit of game should 
be regulated, and for this purpose the highest skill and knowledge 
of the habits of birds and wild animals should be employed, the 
most reasonable and perfect rules established by statute, and all 
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should unite in their rigid enforcement. Any other system will re- 
sult in disappointment and failure.” 

No truer gospel is preached today. No better ground plan to 
formulate a code of efficient and wholesome laws upon. Would 
that the timely injunctions of this sage conservator had been re- 
varded then! Later on, in 1874, Congressman Fort of Illinois 
pressed the passage of laws for the protection of buffalo, but with- 
out-avail. In 1875, the International Association was formed for 
the protection of game. It was composed of the best field knowl- 
edge and scientific talent on both sides of the Canadian boundary 
and undertook to establish what Mr. Collins had so rigorously 
urged before, but its efforts miscarried, owing to pure jealousy and 
misconceptions of its motives more than to the interposition of 
mercenary interests. Since then for a quarter of a century, a great 
deal of desultory skirmishing has been done with no end of legis- 
lation and enactment, but the results have not been helpful. Six 
annual conferences of State commissions have been held since 1890 
in the interest of uniform game laws, but no progress has been 
made. At the session in Saratoga last August thirteen States were 
represented and the time was almost wholly occupied by the ‘‘con- 
sideration of a report on a draft of a general act relating to nego- 
tiable instruments!” Then, again, a National Protective Association, 
with auxiliaries all over the country, has been formed and has held 
its annual convocations, which have been distinguished only by 
the paucity of the attendance. Nothing practical results from all 
these organizations and efforts, because there is no substantial 
underlying platform. The game has persistently diminished and 
wild turkeys, deer, elk, pigeons and in fact nearly all kinds of game 
have totally disappeared from districts where they were abundant 
as recently as fifteen years ago. Now, whatis the remedy? Simply, 
as the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM has advocated: to establish a sys- 
tem of co-operative laws, as nearly uniform as possible, to apply to 
and govern States which are contiguous within designated climatic 
belts, so that close time and open seasons will be synchronous in 
them all; just as the divisions in standard time are now fixed by 
meridianal lines. 

While the Hudson Bay Company held exclusive jurisdiction 
over the vast British Northwest, so much larger than the United 
States, the game and fur was preserved because they observed the 
breeding seasons, and would buy no fur out of season, it being in- 
ferior and unsaleable. But ever since a regardless and indiscriminate 
slaughter has gone on, game has disappeared. The company had 
one uniform law for the whole region from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, British Columbia included, but while with our greater climatic 
differences we cannot conform i fofo, we can at least subdivide 
our continental area and govern each division by a suitable close 
time; and this instead of curtailing our shooting, will considerably 
extend it, and intelligently detine our privileges. Then, after it was 
once in effective operation, it would be easy to alternate annually 
the close season on special kinds of game. We would not require 
close time all over a geographical division at once, but over certain 
portions, for instance, just as the farmers fallow the fields and ro- 
tate the crops. Such a code as we propose would simplify legisla- 
tion, make it easy for game wardens and hard for trespassers, regu- 
late the markets, shipments, and common carriage, and maintain 
peace, harmony and brotherly concord within the limits. It would 
wipe out the obnoxious non-resident law and the non-export law 
(because there would be no State lines), turn down the pot-hunter 
and market shooter, prevent unsportsmanlike methods as well as ex- 
cessive Slaughter (by limiting the number of brace or heads to be 
legally taken), give everybody a taste of game who could afford to 
buy it, stop forest tires and the destruction of large areas of cover, 
increase our food supply, and encourage clubs and conservative 
citizens in general to stand by each other for the sake of the law, 
because the law is conducive to their material benetit and well being. 
lacidentally, it would abolish spring and premature fall shooting, 
shooting on feeding grounds and at improper hours and make it an 
object to wardens and deputies to be vigilant, protect farmers and 
informers, rehabilitate old feeding grounds, and in general accom- 
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plish by a feasible, simple system all that people have been trying 
to do for a generation by complex methods. One of our progres 
Sive contemporaries well says: 

‘*Unjust and discriminating game laws do more to destroy 
game than to protect it. They create a rebellious feeling among 
sportsmen and dealers, which frequently transforms them into mar- 
ket hunters and smugglers. No man will respect laws which he 
considers unjust and oppressive. 

What is needed is game laws too broad to be limited by State 
boundary lines, framed by men who can tell a prairie chicken from 
a Plymouth rock, just enough and severe enough at the same time 
to command the respect and compel the obedience of the disciples 
of Nimrod and Walton. Will the time ever come when game laws 
can be framed and exacted broad enough to extend over a State 
line?” 


The writer is right up to taw with our views, and will be a 
valuable coadjutor in perfecting the code. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve in all parts of the country a general approval of our ground 
plan of protection, though essential modifications in some quarters 
are suggested. President M. R. Bortree, of the National Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Game, writes: 

** CHICAGO, IIL, Sept. 28, 1896. 

The plan you have outlined in regard to uniform game laws 
in certain parts of this country seenis to be a very desirable thing 
to accomplish and | think it can be done. I think the National 
Association can render valuable assistance. The executive com- 
mittee will have a meeting soon and the matter will be presented 
for consideration. I am pleased to know that your paper is in 
favor of aggressive work along this line. 1 will write again soon. 

Yours truly, M. R. BORTREE.” 


From A. L. Lakey, its Secretary, we have the following: 

** KALAMAZOO, MICH., Oct. 1st, 1896. 
EDITORS WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM: 

I heartily agree with you in all your propositions touching 
the uniform laws, especially for the Northwestern States, excepting 
that part where you allow woodcock and snipe shooting in 
August. This, I contend, is absolutely wrong, as it has been 
proven of late that there are certain people who go out shooting 
for woodcock in August, but they are men whose business is kill- 
ing prairie chickens, quail, partridge or anything that comes across 
their track. 

I wish it were possible to get enough delegates from the 
several Northwestern States to attend our annual meeting in De- 
cember next, and at that meeting appoint or have appointed a good 
working committee for each State, and let these several committees 
go before their legislators and insist on having passed the coming 
winter just the laws that you suggest. I do not think there would 
be any trouble in Michigan or Wisconsin or even in Indiana. The 
worst States to contend with would be Illinois and farther west. 

I expect to send a circular letter to each member of the 
National Association within the next two weeks, informing them 
of the annual meeting and of some of the subjects to be brought 
up at that time. I should be pleased to hear from you and others 
on the subjects suggested. Yours respectfully, 

A. L. LAKEy, Secretary.” 


Mr. H. R. Payne, editor of Field Sports, San Francisco, says in 
his journal: 


‘*Mr. Hallock’s plan, with some modifications, would be a 
good one, as the nearer uniform our own game laws are the 
greater will be the protection to game. 

East of the Rocky mountains it is quite possible that it would 
work very Satisfactory, but on this side of the backbone of the 
continent the variations of altitude and climate at once become a 
barrier to the successful working of the plan. Take for instance 
the open season for deer, as proposed, from September 1st to Jan- 
uary ist for the northern, and from September 1st to February 1st 
for the southern division — the dividing line being the 40th parallel 
of latitude, which crosses this state at the northern boundary of 
Mendocino county. The opening dates are too late for either sec- 
tion and the closing too late for even the northern. South of this 
latitude the deer season should open not later than the 15th of July, 
and should close by the ist of October at the latest, while in South- 
ern California and Arizona the season is still earlier, and the bucks 
are running by the first or middle of September and are therefore 
unfit to eat. 

The quail season set by Mr. Hallock is just as far wrong for 
the coast as the deer season. Quail are hardly fully grown north 
of this line — and for some distance south of it — by October 15th; 
and January 1st is entirely too early to close the season. Septem- 
ber 1st for opening is a very good date for Arizona, but too early 
even for Southern California. 
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Then the question of altitude, where our habitations and those 
ot our game range within a few miles from the sea level ur to 8,000 
feet above, presents another difticulty hard to surmount, and one 
that has puzzled our legislators to tind a just and reasonable solu- 
tion for. 

Notwithstanding all this we are strongly in favor of making 
our laws as nearly uniform throughout the whole country as pos- 
sible. But the area of the United States is so extensive and its 
climate so varied that instead of two subdivisions, as proposed by 
Mr. Hallock, five or six will be necessary to fully do justice by our 
people on the one hand and properly conserve the interests of the 
game on the other.” 


The following is from Massachusetts: 
‘* NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Oct. 3, 1896. 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

Have just come from a nine weeks’ tour in Rocky mountains, 
in which I drove 600 miles in a wagon, from Rawlins, Wyoming, to 
Denver, visiting the best game sections of Colorado and Wyoming. 

The uniform game laws will be a long time coming, as each 
State will think its conditions require separate handling. 

For instance, we shut off trout fishing Aug. 1st, and it would 
be difficult to get the law extended to Oct. 1st. 

Something should be done to live up to the laws on deer 
shooting in the mountain States of the West. The laws are good 
enough, but they are disregarded. We knew of one party which 
shot twelve deer in less than forty-eight hours, and only took one 
for food. oe 


And from Minnesota : 

‘‘FARIBAULT, MINN., Sept. 27, 1896. 
Mr. Hallock has struck the very idea I 
have entertained for years. We must have a uniform game law for 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Mani- 
toba. The dates of this law may be the same in each of these 
States, but other States will need dates to suit their climates. All 
traftic in game of every sort should be absolutely prohibited, and 
in fish the same. Drive the fish companies away from the lakes 
(Red Lake, Lake of the Woods, &c.) If thiscould be done it would 
practically protect the game, and our magnificent State would always 
abound in game. Deer in Minnesota are at their very best for the 
table from Sept. 1 to about Sept. 20, when the bucks begin to travel 
about and stir up the sexual teelings, which changes the flavor of 
the meat very quickly in all except fawns, and these should never 
be killed. Therefore the open season for deer should begin from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 1. This gives the real sportsman a chance to get 
his deer when fit to eat, and it prevents the slaughter on the early 
snows, &c. oe 


About the game law. 


Quite pertinent to the main scheme of game protection under 
review is Dr. Yorke’s plan for restoring the ducks, which is sub- 
mitted in the following letter, dated Foosland, Illinois : 


‘* EDITORS FIELD AND STREAM: 

After careful consideration I have arrived at the conclusion 
that the most feasible manner by which our water birds can be 
properly protected would be attained in the following manner : 

ist. Every State Sportsman’s Association should meet and 
appoint delegates to represent it at a United States convention, to 
vote upon the best and most effective way whereby ‘‘our water 
fowl” may be preserved to us and future generations; increased 
instead of being diminished, giving at the same time sport and 
shooting to all, equally, regardless of States, north, south, east or 
wesl. 

2d. Nearly all our various species of ducks are to be found 
either local or migratory in every State during the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, owing to the fact that local birds 
move southwards just before the first issue of migratory birds 
from the north arrive, the second issue following them in October, 
the third being driven down by the frost, ice and snow, which 
occurs usually about November Sth in northern Minnesota and 
Dakota. 

3d. The months of September and October, therefore, afford 
good shooting in every State in the Union, the local birds of the 
northern and middle States forming the first flight of migratory 
issues to States below them. In like manner every State contributes 
to its southern neighbor. 

4th. It is a well established fact that ducks in August migrate 
northwards; thus birds that breed to the southward contribute 
vice versa to their northern neighbors through every State to Min- 
nesota and Dakota. 

5th. More than half our ducks breed in the United States and 
every State to the Gulf is fairly represented, discrepancies being 
equalized by the migration of the local ducks early to the north, 
and later southwards. 

6th. Every State would, during the months of September and 


October, get a reasonable share regardless of position. 
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7th. The very fact of a United States’ law applicable to the 
whole Union would do away with any interstate law relative to 
the shipping of ducks from one State to another where laws con- 
flict as at present. 

Sth. Spring shooting would in that manner be prevented, 
which would offer to our ducks greater inducements to breed again 
(if suitable breeding places be found) in our middle States as in 
former days. 

9th. A correct list of all ducks which breed in the United 
States should be tabulated, State by State; the northern migration 
as well as the southern of local ducks should occupy as much 
attention as our Dakota, Minnesota and Canadian, with data and 
per cent, approximated as closely as possible. 

10th. The question of food supply in our various lakes, rivers, 
sloughs and swamps, together with the respective areas of ground 
applicable for roosting, play, nesting and feeding grounds should 
be accurately investigated, whereby new grounds might be made 
alluring, and old grounds which have been partially or totally 
destroyed, could be improved; also the various flywards, both north 
and south, with the time and direction of local migration. 

1ith. The vital question of a// the shooting in the south from 
the frost line during the winter, and nothing in the north, would 
be solved by a consistency which would give two months shooting 
to every State equally. Very truly yours, 

F. HENRY YORKE, M. D.” 
* * * 


We have invited discussion on this subject, and it is interesting 
to note the differences of opinion expressed by our correspondents 
as to dates and lengths of seasons, all of which differences we re- 
gard as direct arguments in favor of the reform which we are as- 
sisting to bring about. And the more variant these opinions are 
the more convincing they would seem to be. For instance, in Texas 
the statute recognizes 120 exceptions for as many counties! and 
New York, New Jersey and Michigan are conspicuous for the in- 
tricacy of their laws and the confusion which results. It is these 
discrepancies, which we would reconcile. We want wuiformity; not 
that each and every notion of every individual shooter, or every 
Selfish interest should be a law unto itself. 

In formulating a general plan whose scope would accommodate 
the diverse conditions of climate and the idiosyncrasies of game, 
it is incumbent to make the seasons comprehensive enough—early 
and late enough—to blanket the whole continental area with an 
equivalent fairness; and thus we not only simplify the whole theorem 
of protection by wiping out State lines as well as county lines, but 
also in a degree remove the desire and temptation to exercise in- 
dulgence in shooting by removing the irritating restraints which 
pertain to short and arbitrary seasons. For instance, if a sports- 
man knew that he had the wide latitude of an open season on all 
kinds of game which extended, say, from September 1 to January 
1, or to February 1, a period of four or tive months, he would not 
be nearly as likely to shoot to excess, or shoot prematurely on any 
one kind of game, or to take the field before the season opened, as 
now when forbidden fruit is tempting, and a spirit of emulation 
and reprisal prompts the selfish and vainglorious sportsman to an- 
ticipate and checkmate his rival. But aside from this view we main- 
tain that it is not only in defined periods, geographical demarcations 
and duration of seasons, that we must look for the continuance of 
our game supply, but in the restrictions we throw out during said sea- 
sons, and the vigilance and manner in which they are enforced. We 
feel assured that the simplest and most liberal apportionment of- 
seasons will prove the best in the end, and that, abetted by intelli- 
gent jurisprudence, and the increasing disposition of latter day 
sportsmen to be conservative, there is no reason why, over large 
areas of country, all our indigenous game fauna cannot become as 
plentiful now as in the past. Adding to this native supply the pos- 
sibilities to follow the introduction of new species from other coun- 
tries, we have before us prospects which should call forth the 
united, prompt and cordial efforts of all sportsmen to bring about 
such a happy result. We have before us for encouragement the 
successes which have attended similar efforts in trans-Atlantic 
countries, where we have the figures to show, that pheasants, 
stags, moor cocks, black game, and hares are shot on comparatively 
limited preserves by tens of thousands per annum,and all through pro- 
tection and legitimate close time which conforms to breeding habits. 
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The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 


tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 





DAKOTA LICENSE LAW.—A PROTEST. 
CuHicaGo, Ill. 
Editors Western Field and Stream: 

I desire to raise my voice in protest against the unjust and un- 
sportsmanlike game laws of North Dakota. A great State of almost 
boundless prairies and wheat fields, the first stopping place of wild 
fowl on their southern flight from northern breeding grounds; with 
game to spare and more than enough, they seek to prohibit friendly 
sportsmen from other parts of our common country from sharing 
in the sport which nature has so lavishly provided. For the $25 
license fee is in effect a prohibition. Myself and three companions 
had arranged for a trip to Devils Lake after the festive honker, but 
when we heard of the $25 license we gave up our trip. This means 
the loss of four fares for the railroad company, four hotel bills, 
four fees to the guide, four men to spend money for cigars, livery 
rigs and other accessories of a hunting outing. It means the loss 
of from three to four hundred dollars to the State of North Dakota 
as a reward for their unsportsmanlike selfishness. And what does 
North Dakota gain? Absolutely nothing to repay her for this loss. 
The few birds that would have been killed by myself and compan- 
ions soon go farther south and are victims to other hunters. If 
they stayed to liven and add interest to the landscape there might 
be some excuse. Our party was only a small one and only one of 
many, and it is safe to say that North Dakota will lose thousands of 
dollars this fall as a result of her short-sighted policy. The non- 
export part of the law is all right within reasonable limits. Leta 
man take out a limited number of birds with him; it is not neces- 
sary to allow him to ship them; make him accompany them. Thus 
a sportsman may take home a few for his family and friends, but 
the market hunter and game hog are debarred. 

Every hotel keeper, liveryman and generous-minded sportsman 
should assist in securing the repeal of this obnoxious measure. 

BEN-HUR. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM W. L. TUCKER. 


Editors Field and Stream: 

Kindly permit the use of your columns for an open game let- 
ter to the sportmen of Minnesota. It is not to be taken as a formal 
communication from the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation through me as Secretary, though the information I hope 
to gain from my enquiries will ultimately be used in the workings 
of that body. 

Having been disappointed in being able to take the time for a 
hunting trip this season, 1 am interested to know through those 
who have been out what increased protective sentiment they have 
noticed among farmers and sportsmen of country districts. The 
comparatively small amount of game contiscated, and arrests for 
violations made by the State Commission, is good evidence that 
the ga: °e and fish laws are being more generally observed. While 
the progressive methods pursued by the State Commission has 
doubtless deterred many who might have violated the laws, it seems 
that the moral force of protection in general has taken a deep hold 
on our people and that the subject-matter itself has received their 
Sincere consideration. 
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Now the gentlemen who have been out are in the best position 
to state these matters and to suggest any methods of working 
along these lines that will be most acceptable to the masses and to 
secure their support in forming local protective clubs. 

The thoughts that are uppermost in my mind are if the non- 
export of game is not conceded as an excellent protective measure, 
and if spring shooting is not generally condemned. Contrary to 
expectations earlier in the season, the fall flight of ducks has been 
light. This has been noticed on some of our best passes. 

The slaughter of ducks going northward last spring was some- 
thing frightful throughout the Mississippi Valley, the most natural 
passageway for migrating birds in the West. 1 cannot believe but 
that thousands of these ducks would have found breeding places 
among the lakes of northern Miniesota had it not been for the in- 
cessant bombarding they received all along the line and in this 
State, thus making it impossible to expect these conditions. 
Spring shooting having been indulged in for so many years, and 
each year the diminished southward flight is noted, | am unable to 
comprehend why sportsmen will continue the practice. The sen- 
timent must change before it is toe late. 

While candidates for legislative oftice are sounded as to their 
views on other public measures, sportmen generally should insist 
that they give more than passing attention to fish and game pro- 
tective measures. 

The Executive Committee of this Association will meet in De- 
cember to review our game and fish laws and adopt any amend- 
ments it may be desirable to propose for legislation. Being a 
voluntary association and non-partisan in character, we individu- 
ally and collectively are looking forward to such protective 
measure and equality of seasons and conditions as will maintain 
Minnesota’s place as the formost game State in the great North- 
west. 

I therefore ask our sportsmen to discuss these matters through 
the most powerful channel of communication from sportsman to 
sportsmen that these interests in Minnesota have ever known 
the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 

Wm. L. TUCKER, Secretary. 





HuNTERS’ HOME IN THE ForEsT. 


From distant Arizona comes a report of the formation of the 
Arizona Sportsman’s Association, organized for the rigid protection 
and propagation of game and fish, and kindred purposes. The as- 
sociation is composed of the Phoenix, Tucson, Blue Rock and Pres- 
cott Gun Clubs. The officers are T. W. Hine, president; J. W. 
Aitkin, vice president; Ray Hill, secretary; J. H. Holmes, treasurer. 
It is gratifying to note the growing sentiment in favor of game pro- 
tection and to our Arizona friends we say the WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM is with you heart and soul. 


Mr. Wm. C. Whitney, ex-secretary of the navy, was granted 
permission by the Wyoming authorities to ship the thirty-five 
young elk, captured in the Jackson Hole, to his home at Lenox- 
dale, Mass., where they will form one of.the interesting features of 
his park. 

North and South Dakota are also threatened with the exter- 
mination of prairie chickens unless an effective system of protec- 
tion is at once put into force. Illegal shooting began fully three 
weeks before the season opened; adding to this the drowning of 
young birds by heavy spring rains the small prairie chicken crop is 
explained. Such is the condition especially around Huron, S. D., 
from which locality Attorney F. S. Baird, of the National Game 
Bird and Fish Protective Association, and President Bortree have 
lately returned. 
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FISHWAYS OVER DAMS. 
WALTER C. BROWER. 


Our game warden will have to be on the alert and keep a close 
watch upon the dam owners and millers who have obstructed the 
natural waterways in Minnesota. There are six dams on the 
Cannon River within the limits of Rice County, and several more 
at other points along the course of this celebrated stream. But it 
is a fact that the fishways which have been provided for by the 
laws of the State are a farce in the case of this river. There has 
been no chance for the fish to make the run of this stream since 
these dams were built. In three instances where | personally 
examined the fishways at dams across this stream not a drop of 
water was running in them at any time during the past spring, 
even when the water was highest, and in one case it would have 
been necessary for the mill pond to rise three feet above the 
highest point it reached, during the heavy rains of last spring, 
before it could run down the alleged fishway. There surely ought 
to be something done to teach these dam owners that there is a law 
enforcing fishways over all dams, and that they must personally 
attend to them and see that water runs down the troughs. What 
is probably the true need in this case is that a way for tish to pass 
dams easily shall be provided from April 1 to May 15, each year, 
and the remainder of the year the tishways can be closed. If this 
were done it would give the fish a chance to make a full run of a 
stream during the spawning season, which is all that is necessary. 
The law ought to be so amended as to-provide for such a season 
of open way for the fish, and a big penalty imposed for failure to 
observe the law on the part of dam owners. It is true that a 
number of the game fish of this State spawn later in the season 
than May 15, but they all run early enough so that they will have 
passed the dams in sufficient numbers by that time. 

The Cannon River presents an excellent case for the study of 
this fishway project. It was, at some time in its past, a larger 
stream than the Mississippi now is at St. Paul, and it probably then 
was an outlet for a part of the immense flood that found its way 
down the Minnesota River from the glacial lake that covered the 
present valley of the Red River. What giant fish must then have 
swarmed in its waters! It is at present a mere mill creek, and 
would sometimes likely go entirely dry if it were not for the dams 
along its course, which hold a large part of the water that falls in 
the Cannon Valley in reserve. There is a nest of lakes about the 
present source of this stream of a dozen or more. They are nearly 
all clear and of good depth of water. In most cases these lakes 
rest on firm beds of blue till, and they consequently resist drouth 
remarkably well. The river at present runs through five or six of 
these lakes, and the others send brooks to join the river that have 
ample water for the fish to pass up during the spring freshets or 
at the very time when the fish are eager to run and spawn. Yet it 
is not likely that a single fish has ever made the run from the 
Mississippi to any one of these lakes during the past twenty-tive 
years or more. The consequence is that nearly all these bodies of 
water have become depleted of their finny inhabitants, and this is 
particularly true in the cases of the bass and wall-eyed or pike-perch, 
that used to swarm in immense numbers and of large size in these 
beautiful lakes. Yet if the fish could again have a free way from 
the Mississippi up all the water courses of the Cannon Valley, for 
a Short time each spring, it would fully restock ali these lakes with 
young fry, besides bringing in for the immediate attention of 
anglers a good supply of large tish. But there is not one fishway 
on the Cannon River, at present, that is properly built. They are 
so small and so steep that, even if the water were turned into them, 
they would defeat the purpose for which they were built. Of 
course there are several kinds of agile fish that might possibly get 
up these places, but a general run of all kinds would fail to du so. 
Surely in this system of streams and lakes in the Cannon Valley 
there is a field well worth the attention of the State game warden, 
where a study of fish in their natural state might be profitably 
made by testing their ability to themselves restock waters where 
they have a free passage opened to them over all obstructions. 
When another spring comes around those tishways should either 
be properly in place or the law brought down upon the dam 
owners in a way that would make them realize their responsibility. 





One of the largest herds of native buffalo remaining in this 
country and numbering thirty-five head is owned by Mr. J. J. Hill, 
the president of the Great Northern Railroad, and is located ona 
private game preserve of 7,000 acres, near St. Paul, where he has 
also about the same number of elk. Mr. Hill has announced his 
intention to kill five of the buffalo at an early day. Their robes 


and heads when mounted for specimens will be worth as much as 
the live animals themselves, while there will be enough younger 
stock left for breeding purposes. 
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W. T. HORNADAY. 
President of the New York Zoological Gardens.) 


Prof. Wm. T. Hornaday, who was last spring elected man- 
aging director of the New York Zoological Society, whose animal 
quarters occupy 261 acres in 
Broux Park, was at one time 
Superintendent of the zoo- 
logical parks in Washington, 
Te D. C., and for eight years 

‘ was chief taxidermist at the 
National Museum. He has 
had a good deal of heavy field 
work and experience in the 
western part of this conti- 
nent, as well as in Cuba, 
South America and India. He 
spent three years in Ceylon, 
Borneo, and the Malayan Pen- 
insula collecting specimens. 
The five realistic groups of 
large animals in the National 
Museum were set up by him. 
He is now forty-two years 
old and a very capable man 
for his new place. He is just 
the man, with his knowledge 
of European Zoos, and his general practical knowledge and execu- 
tive ability, to develop and establish this new enterprise, and make 
the New York Zoo the equal of any in the world. The informa- 
tion which he acquired abroad last summer during a two months’ 
inspection of all the principal animal establishments in Europe will 
be duly applied to the best advantage here, so that our home 
enterprise may combine, if possible, the merits of them all. Mr. 
Hornaday was born in the backwoods of Indiana, reared on a big 
prairie farm in lowa, educated in lowa colleges, and trained as 
a naturalist in Prof. Ward’s world-renowned establishment in 
Rochester, N. Y. His first book, a bulky narrative of travel and 
adventure in the East Indies, entitled “Two Years In the Jungles,” 
was published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 1885. It was a pro- 
nounced success, and is now in its fifth edition. For years 
Mr. Hornaday was a sort of staff contributor to The Cosmopolitan, 
and he wrote many stories of adventure and natural history 
sketches for the Youth’s Companion. In 1892 he brought out a 
very fine work on ‘‘Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting,” which 
elicited the highest praise. While connected with the National 
Museum he wrote an exhaustive memoir on the ‘‘Extermination of 
the American Bison.” Two years ago, at the solicitation of the 
Century Company, he began to write for Sf. Nicholas, a series of 
twenty popular and very finely illustrated papers on ‘‘The Quadru- 
peds of North America,” the last of which appeared in March, 
and later will probably be published in book form, greatly ex- 
panded. In 1894, Mr. Hornaday found time to write his first novel, 
entitled, ‘The Man Who Became A Savage.” 

















The leaves of the herbage at our feet take all kinds of strange 
Shapes, as if to invite us to examine them. Star-shaped, heart- 
shaped, spear-shaped, arrow-shaped, fretted, fringed, cleft, fur- 
rowed, Serrated, sinuated, in whorls, in tufts, in spires, in wreaths, 
endlessly expressive, deceptive, fantastic, never the same from foot- 
stalk to blossom, they seem perpetually to tempt our watchfulness 
and take delight in outstripping our wonder.—Ruskin. 


It is better to know the habits of one plant than the names of 

a thousand: «nd wiser to be happily familiar with those that grow 

in the neares ‘eld than arduously cognizant of all that plume the 

isles of the Pacitic or illuminate the mountains of the moon. 
‘Ruskin. 





UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


This willow is as old to me as life: 
And under it full often have I stretched, 
Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore 
Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased, 
Or was transfused in something to which thought 
Is coarse and dull of sense. Myself was lost, 

- Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 
Became a part of the universal joy. 
My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
Danced in the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 
Saw its white double in the stream below. 

—Lowell. 
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FIXTURES. 


Nov. 10. Northwestern Beagle Club’s Trials, Columbus, Wis. Louis Steffen, 
Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 10. Peninsular Field Trial Club’s Inaugural Trials, Leamington, Ont. 
A. Harrington, Secretary. 

Nov. 16. Eastern Field Trial Club’s Annual Trials, Newton, N. C. S. C. 
Bradley, Secretary. 


Nov. 17. International Field Trials Club’s Seventh Annual Trials, Chatham, 
Ont. W. B. Wells, Secretary 
Nov. 20. Philadelphia Kennel Club’s Trials, Thomasville, N.C. Dr. Alex- 


ander Glass, Secretary. 


Nov. 23. U.S. F. T. Club’s Fall Trials, Newton, N.C. W. B. Stafford, Sec- 
retary. 
COURSING. 
Nov. 26. St. Louis Fair Association’s Inclosed Meeting, St. Louis Fair 


Grounds. Robert Aull, Secretary. 


JOHN DAVIDSON, HIS HOME AND HIS DOGS, 
AT MONROE, MICH. 
KEUKA. 


As has been frequently and truthfully observed by the visitor 
to this favored locality, there is perhaps no portion of the penin- 
sular State better calculated or more likely to confirm the appro- 
priateness of the language which molds the motto of this great 
and beautiful commonwealth, than this, where 1am now recording 
my Own impressions. 

“Si quaris peninsulam amanam circumspice.” 

Certainly, to behold a beautiful peninsula vou have only to 
look around you. The valley of the Raisin has long been the 
theme of story and song, 
for its early history has 
been interwoven with the 
most romantic and tragic 
events —-from the days 
when the intrepid voya- 
geurs Hennepin, Marquette, 
Cadillac and their confreres 
first explored this charming 
country. But it is not to 
chronicle the stirring events 
nor delve into the misty 
legendary lore with which 
this region abounds, but to 
give the readers of WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM an ac- 
count of my visit to the 
home of that widely known 
and universally respected 
sportsman, John Davidson, 
a man whose friendship | 
have prized through thirty 
years of an eventful life. 

It is a perfect September 
day; nothing could be more 
delightful than the drive 
over the smooth roads be- 
hind a well-mannered and 
ambitious mare, in front of 
a well appointed trap. The 
mare it is true has passed 
the flippant days of youth and foolishness, but not outgrown 
the qualities that made her one of the most satisfactory drivers 
that ever it was the happy lot of man to own. We leave the 
quiet little city on the bank of the Raisin, and following 
along its borders for a time, bear off to the north, and our 
road now takes us past fertile fields, tasteful farm houses, and 
extensive orchards and vineyards, loaded with the luscious ripening 
fruit; magnificent clusters of purple grapes, golden and ruddy 
cheeked apples which even now are being harvested. Now and 
then we get a glimpse of a distant cider mill, surrounded by 
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immense piles of apples, rapidly being converted into the foaming 
beverage, the fruity aroma of said process floating out to us, 
suggesting the later stages of well ripened juice, or the toothsome 
‘apple sass.” 

The blue sky is unclouded, and the somewhat ardent rays of 
the afternoon September sun are perfectly tempered by the soft 
western breeze which sweeps over the undulating meadows and 
fields, occasionally whirling from their stems the tinted leaves 
which have within the week felt the first touches of Jack Frost's 
chill fingers. This has been a marvellous game country through 
which we are now passing. Many a day and week have we 
enjoyed among the quail and woodcock and partridge of this 
favored land. And the wild turkey! The recollection of those 
turkey hunts, the finest sport of all, is sufficient to call forth all 





RESTING. 


the liveliest sensations of pleasure, as well as poignant regret that 
here, where in former times this noble bird wandered in vast 
armies from one end ot the county to the other, having little to 
dread from the savage inhabitants of the region, or the hunter who 
simply killed to provide food for his larder. Here it was that the 
haughty, vainglorious gobblers, in conscious freedom, decked in 
the most gorgeous plumage, with outstretched wings, quivering 
bodies and blustering heads, pompously strutted and puffed in 
mimic grandeur, as it were, to win the favor of their mates. Here 
it was that hidden away in some close copse that the anxious 
mother without fear, without restraint, patiently hatched and 
reared the tender brood, and brought them forth with careful 
solicitude to feed and wander over the fruitful plains. But all this 
is changed. Not a wild tuykey has been killed in this region within 
fifteen years. Here, too, were the famous pigeon roosts, where 
thousands of this beautiful bird have been seen fairly breaking 
down the branches of the forest trees with the enormous weight 
of their bodies, while the woods fairly teemed with the frisky 
squirrel. But now, alas, the only sound or sight that recalls these 
halcyon days are the occasional and infrequent notes of a lonely 
Bob White, and fleeing of a diminutive red squirrel along the fence 
rails or skipping up the trunk of some giant oak. 

It is less than four miles to John Davidson’s, so we are con- 
suming as much time in describing the route as we are in enjoying 
the drive over it. We find John at home, and more than half 
suspect that we have disturbed a quiet sizsta, but whether we did 
or not we'll never know it. The same hearty Scotch hospitable 
welcome awaits us—cordiality without effusiveness. It is a very 
snug little plantation that John has out here. Not so very many 
acres, but ‘‘judiciously peopled,” as Jim Stedman would say. 
Sleek cows, fine strains of poultry, a half dozen likely young 
mares, and last but by no means least, the kennels. Here are 
domiciled at the present time the famous Donald Bane and Buck- 
ingham Ailsa 2d and Frost, the second and last named bench 
winners of no low degree; Donald is one of the most perfect types, 
both in appearance and in field performance, of the English setter, 
and the hundreds who have seen him at bench shows and enthusi- 
astically admired his fine points, really have necessarily missed the 
great qualities of which Donald is the possessor. Buckingham is 
a fine strong dog of endurance and wonderful intelligence and 
fidelity in the field. The trio of puppies sired by Donald are 
Baron, Beacon and Ben, now yearlings, and three finer youngsters 
were seldom turned loose into a field. If Donald’s reputation 
depended alone on these three, his reputation would be amply 
established. They were sent off over a stubble and a meadow 
ranging the large fields in magnificent style together, and obeying 
the whistle with promptness. If there is a prettier sight for the 
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sportsman than that afforded by the performance of a pair of 
handsome setters which understand their business in the field, 
ranging the ground and ‘‘working up a case,” I have not seen it. 
Ailsa 2d and Frost are two very staunch and comely animals, fully 
worthy the company they are keeping. Frost is a powerful dog, 
white, quite liberally flecked and apparently competent to endure a 
hard day’s work, and when he is out he works all the time. 
Ailsa is a beauty, admirably trained, docile and obedient, to a 
charm. Ben is on the sick list, but the Irish setter, Pet, is 
“around” ana bids fair to fulfill the predictions of a worthy son 
of an admirable sire. We must not forget ‘‘Bismarck,” the young 
Dachshund, whose pedigree is a mile long, and whose dignitied 
escort about the premises was highly amusing and interesting. He 
seemed to feel a pride in the fine companions, and would look up 
into our faces when we were watching the three puppies as much 
as to say, ‘‘There, now, if you know of any tiner than those, trot 
them out.” 

lohn took us in and showed the white quail which he bagged 
in Mississippi, numberless accoutrements, trophies and gifts from 
friends all over the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, and 
from Winnipeg to Florida, and then, after putting into the trap a 
golden pumpkin from the ranch, a basket of grapes from the 
vineyard, we lighted our cigars and went spinning back to the city. 





We have had a pleasant call from A. P. Pentz, of New York, 
representing the Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit Company, whose 
goods are popular the world over, and include not only the original 
dog cakes, but all kinds of pepsinated foods and medicated soaps 
and washes for cats, dogs, birds, fishes, and poultry, in two dozen 
varieties, of marvelous composition and hygeienic efticacy. Mr. 
Pentz detailed a considerable amount of kennel gossip for our edi- 
fication, gathered during his extended rounds. He says that kennel 
stock is diminishing on account of hard times, and that the St. 
Bernard showing is reduced two-thirds, which bears out the state- 
ment of a recent New York letter to the effect that dealers gener- 
elly complain; though some attribute the falling off directly to the 
bicycle craze. They declare that the woman who formerly 
fondled puppies and terriers for amusement now devotes herself 
to her bicycle so enthusiastically that she has no leisure for dogs. 
The demand for large dogs has almost ceased, because the men 
who used to take them on their walks now ride a wheel, and don’t 
want to be bothered with dogs. St. Bernards, which were once 
held at large figures can now be scarcely given away. Mr. Pentz 
is the efficient and worthy son of Jacob Pentz, a well-known 
sportsman and writer, who is now in his sixty-sixth year, and an 
ardent advocate of game preserves and game protection. If all the 
agents were as active as Pentz, the pounds would take care of 
themselves. 





Of course we can all understand how kennels have to close up 
when no money is to be made out of the business, but the hard 
times will never bar a man who loves a dog from keeping dog’s 
company, even if it be only a single one. If a man has a home he 
will always know how to value the welcome of the old friend who 
meets him at the gate with a bark and a wag on his return from a 
hard and busy day, and if he gets a day off for a shoot or a 
ramble, he appreciates the companionship and has lots of fun. 
There will always be room for a good dog in the heart and on the 
warm hearth. A dog fancier, as the cratt goes, is not necessarily 
a dog lover by any means. 

A contemporary asserts that dogs howl before the abodes 
of dying persons because they scent the dead body of invalids. 
This is giving the dog a credit mark which his history and natural 
instinctive capacities hardly warrant, unless, perchance there are 
some dogs already howling about the headquarters of several of 
our bodies politic. To bear out the theory of our contemporary, 
dogs will need throat wafers about November 5. But what a 
pairo’dux: Scenting the dead bodies of invalids! 





SMITH AND HIS DOG. 

Smith has bought a fine setter puppy. He can’t afford the 
charges of a professional trainer, hence undertakes the job of train- 
ing the dog himself. The pup has been worked in the yard for 
some time and now is eager to chase the ball when thrown for him 
to fetch. It’s about chicken time, so Smith prepares for a hunt, 
and Clip is to be taken along to get a little practical training on 
game. Clip doesn’t fancy riding in the crowded wagon and prefers 
running alongside, and is getting lots of fun out of chasing barn- 
yard fowl all along the route. Solicitous requests of several tillers 
of the soil induce Smith to settle for a few nice broilers killed by 
Clip on passing. Destination is reached at night, too late to hunt, 
and Smith rolls in soon so as to be up bright and early on the 
morrow. Clip has a good nose, easily sniffs out the mess-chest 
during the night and appropriates the viands. Before sunup Smith 
and Clip are out working a stubble. Clip is full of dash and tears 
around merrily to the delight of his proud owner. Smith has 
vreat anticipations as Clip strikes a scent and gets more active. 


Whoopla!—a covey of prairie chickens are flushed. Clip is in the 
race and bids fair to catch one, but fails. Much winded Clip comes 
in. Bow-wow-wow! The whip plays lustily on dog’s back. Smith 
resumes the hunt. Clip prefers to stay at heel and a little extra 
kicking to urge him on ahead tends to make him creep along at rear 
still farther. Smith succeeds in walking up a chicken—bang! 
Down it comes. ‘‘Dead bird, Clip, fetch it in.” Clip is not inclined. 
Persuasion is resorted to. No go. Smithis hunting for the bird, but 
has lost the place and fails to find. Clip has been creeping along at 
rear, but stops all of a sudden. Gosh! how he makes the feathers 
fly—seems to relish sucha meal. ‘‘Get out of there, you scoundrel !” 
Clip does, and takes with him the chicken. A chase ison, and Smith 
is finally victorious, but lo, the bird is too badly mussed and thrown 
away. Smith says some ‘pleasant’ things to Clip, who is sitting 
upon his haunches at a distance out of reach. Smith proceeds to 
walk up more chickens. Clip starts out on a little hunt of his own, 
and jumps a rabbit. Gosh! what a race. Smith nearly bursts his 
cheeks blowing the whistle. Clip runs all the faster. The rabbit 
makes a turn and passes within fifty yards, Clip close behind. Up 
comes the gun to down that rabbit. Bang! Smith does not believe 
in the holding ahead theory, and Clip gets the load of sevens planted 
squarely into ribs, utters a piercing yelp, tugs in his tail and pulls 
straight away for home, soon followed by his owner. Clip now 
Shudders at the sight of a gun. He’s gunshy—seems to be heredi- 
tary with him; is declared uncurable and given away at first chance, 
being deemed a dog utterly worthless anyway.—El/mer Huxley in 
Game and Shooting. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO THE KNAPP CO.,N. Y. 


We have been informed by the Knapp Co., of New York, a 
large lithographing and printing establishment, that the very at- 
tractive dog picture, ‘‘A light Corner,” appearing on the cover of 
our September number, is covered by their copyright. Having 
bought the picture of a local dealer, and, after a careful examina- 
tion, finding no copyright imprint, we used it innocently, having 
no intention of infringement. We make this explanation in 
justice to the Knapp Co. and ourselves, as it is our invariable 
practice to use no matter whatsoever in the composition of our 
journal that is not honestly acquired. With very rare exceptions, 
the illustrations we use are from original photos, sketches and 
paintings, most of which are made especially for us. 








Speaking of the well-known voracity of the pickerel, a boat- 
man at Minnetonka is responsible for this story. While casting 
along the lilypads one day for bass, he got a strike from a large 
pickerel, and on getting him into the boat, discovered a full-grown 
rail, not one of the fence kind, but the Virginia rail with feathers 
on it, partially down the pickerel’s throat, and yet the fish with 
such a mouthful, made bold to take a bite at a frog, which frog 
unfortunately ‘‘had a string on him” and the string proved 
stronger than the fish, hence this tale. 


Now that the dear little Bob Whites are so plentiful again it 
should behoove us all to restrain ourselves and not hunt them to 
excess; and above all do not follow a covey to the bitter death; do 
not make a pot shot into a flock even on the wing, but pick 
your birds and demonstrate that you are a sportsman and not a 
pot hunter. And he who will shoot at a flock on the ground 
should be classed along with those who will kill fifty or more in 
one day, and those who stoop low enough to kill the cheery little 
fellows for purposes of traftic. Again we say restrain yourselves, 
and save some of the sport for another day. 


With our new (Williams’ patent) wrapper we are now using, 
all you have to do is to pull the thread from either end and your 
paper is undone without being mutilated. Send one dollar and we 
will send you post-paid, the best binder made in which to file and 
preserve a year’s volume complete. 





Our Alaska representative and correspondent, Geo. G. Cantwell, 
whose advertisement appears in our business columns, sends us 
some very interesting matter which will appear in future numbers. 
Young Mr. Cantwell is not only a clever writer and accomplished 
sportsman, but is equally handy with his kodak. His father, 
Thos. P. Cantwell, in charge of our Pacific coast interests, may 
well feel proud of George’s enterprise and varied accomplishments. 

Mr. J. B. Cowan, a prominent resident of Butte, Montana, is 
urgent that the Yellowstone Park should be enlarged so as to take 
in the celebrated Jackson’s Hole and Henry’s Lake. This enlarge- 
ment he feels certain would save much game, including the few 
buffalo which now range on the borders of the park. The section 
lying southwest of the park is declared to be even better hunting 
ground than the present park itself. This proposition has been 
broached before, but now that an earnest worker has taken it up, 
we hope it will go through. It is the only way to beat the 
unconscionable poachers who thrive on the blood of the martyred. 
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A JOURNAL 





[This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, etc., are always desired. | 


A GOSSIPY LETTER FROM QUEBEC. 


The following interesting letter to the FIELD AND STREAM is 
from a youthful correspondent in Quebec, Canada, who has already 
sent us twenty cash subscriptions from that quaint old town. His 
example of activity and literary effort are worth copying. Every 
young school boy could do equally as well if he made the effort. 
A few diligent hours out of school would secure an equal number 
of subscribers and make all of them happier if not better. 


QUEBEC, CAN., September 18th, 1896, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream: 

Your kind letter of the 9th instant has been received by me. 
{ have four new subscribers; this will make twenty that I have 
obtained. All of them are very much pleased with the FIELD AND 
STREAM, and say it is beautifully gotten up and very interesting, 
and wish it every success, as it deserves. You ask me to write 
you about my fishing trips. 1 will try and do so. 

My grandfather took me with him to the Baie des Chaleurs 
where he had some ofticial business to attend to. Our time being 
very limited, we spent much of it traveling as far as Gaspe Basin, 
and most of the distance on land. We were invited to fish several 
salmon rivers, but could spend only one afternoon on the renowned 
Cascapedia, going several miles up in a canoe with two excellent 
guides. The pools were full of splendid salmon and beautiful sea 
trout, but the day being very bright and the water low, salmon 
would not rise to the fly, but we caught all the fine sea trout we 
wanted. Only towards dusk was grandfather's fly taken by a very 
large salmon which, after leaping several times, managed to get 
away, to our sorrow and disgust. It being dark, we gave up fishing 
for that day. Unfortunately a telegraphic message was received 
which compelled us to leave the next day, and with sincere regret 
we packed up and left behind us the finest prospects of fishing 
one could possibly enjoy. After completing business we returned 
home. 

A few days later the Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 
Russell and party, came to Quebec and were entertained by the 
judges and lawyers, making a splendid trip on one of the govern- 
ment steamships under grandfather’s control. One of the members 
of this party, Sir Frank Lockwood, Queen’s counsel and member 
of the British Parliament, a celebrated barrister and noted as a great 
wit and after-dinner speaker, a rival for the renowned Chauncey 
Depew, accepted an invitation to visit the Tourilli Fish and Game 
Club, of which my grandfather Commodore J. U. Gregory, is the 
president; and I had the good luck of being invited to join the 
party, which consisted of Sir Frank, Lady and Miss Lockwood, 
my aunt—Mrs. Van Felson—grandfather and myself. 

We left Quebec by the Lake St. John Railway at 8.40 on 
Friday, arrived at St. Raymond two hours later, and from there 
drove on buck-boards thirteen miles to the club house, lunched at 
2 o’clock, then all took to canoes and were poled about three 
miles up the Sainte Anne River; on the way fishing was very good. 
At dark we reached the house and had dinner; after a very pleasant 
evening spent in conversation we retired for the night. 

Next morning after breakfast Sir Frank with two guides left 
for one of the numerous lakes near by. At 6 P. M. the same day 
he returned loaded with a large catch of splendid trout running 
from one-half pound upwards in weight, also a fine duck which 
he shot on the lake. The some day Lady and Miss Lockwood 
with two guides went up to a lake about half an hour’s walk from 
the club house, and Miss Lockwood to her own rod landed ninety- 
seven beautiful speckled trout, of which the lake is remarkably 
full. Although three pounders have been taken from its waters, 
they are not generally large in size, but the great number—usually 
as many at a cast as you have flies on your line—and their game- 
ness, makes the fishing very enjoyable. The club reserves this lake 
for the special fishing by ladies. You can well imagine the ladies 
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were delighted, it being their first experience in fly fishing. The 
two following days the party had all the sport they could wish 
for. They left the place delighted with their outing and a promise 
to cross the Atlantic next year for a longer stay on the Tourilli 
grounds and bring some friends with them. 

On all such occasions there are sure to crop up some advent- 
ures, the first of which was a meeting between Sir Frank Lockwood 
and ladies with Mr. Rawles, a lawyer from Philadelphia, who was 
the member of the United States bar who met and was with Lord 
Russell and party from their arrival in the United States till the 
breaking up of the meeting at Saratoga. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that Sir Frank and the ladies should find themselves as well 
as Mr. Rawles invited guests of the Tourilli Club a few days later, 
none of them expecting their next meeting after parting in the 
United States would be in the wilds of Canada, and I assure you it 
was a very agreeable surprise. 1 expect when they again see each 
other in Philadelphia amongst a host of lawyers they will recall 
their meeting as fishermen at the Tourilli (the Indian name of 
Tourilli means rushing waters) with much pleasure. 

The next event to relate is the serenade by a gallant skunk, 
soon recognized if not by his voice by his odoriferous presence 
near the club house, which brought the guides to their feet and, 
armed with sticks, they drove the inquisitive intruder away until he 
took a notion to turn back in their direction, when the course 
altered, the guides trying to escape from the skunk. During this 
excitement the atmosphere became heavy and oppressive, and it 
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was a case of ‘‘sauve qui pas,” as some people pronounce these 
French words. The skunk at last took refuge in the stable, and was 
killed by a thrust of a pitchfork hurled by a dexterous spearsman. 

The next morning, toan admiring party, his handsomely striped 
form held at the end of a pole was exhibited and pronounced 
very pretty. He was kodaked and then handed over to a trapper 
to carefully skin him, who accepted the task with reluctance, but 
which soon disappeared when the bait of a handsome reward was 
held out to him. The pelt is to be dressed and properly preserved 
and fitted on a cloth rug, and sent over to England as a souvenir 
of atrip to the wilds of Canada. Don’t you think it a capital idea? 
Things are apt to get lost or stolen, but if ever that skunk’s skin 
disappears, a smell of the neighborhood where it may be deposited 
will lead one right up to it; you can’t do as much if you lose any 
other article | know of. 

The third event relates to your humble servant. I must tell 
you that besides my fishing rod and outfit, my darling grandpop 
as I call him—also let me try a small single barrel gun which 
carries only a quarter of an ounce of shot in a red-headed cartridge 
case. On our trip to the Tourilli Club | took it with me and killed 
my tirst bird—a sand lark—-which was 30 yards away from the 
canoe | was in. Inthe afternoon | killed four more, two at one 
shot, and was complimented by the party and styled a chip from 
the grand old block, and told that some day | may rival my grand- 
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sire with gun as well as rod from what they judge of my doings at 
11 years old, which is my age. I hope their ideas may be realized. 
Faithfully yours, ERNEST GREGORY ODELL. 


Since above was written our young friend has sent in still 
another list of subscriptions and the following letter: 

“I send youa proof of my photograph taken expressly for 
you as requested. You will please remember that it is only a proof 
and it may soon discolor, so make use of it as soon as possible. 

Please send me all the copies you can spare of the November 
issue, for | expect to make a big haul of subscribers by them, and 
I will deliver one copy to each new subscriber I obtain. 

My grandfather says that I must tell you that I am not only 
fond of shooting and fishing, but I have been fortunate enough to 
keep at the head of my class at the academy which | attend here. 
Of course | work hard, and once a week I get an outing with my 
rod or gun, and enjoy it in consequence. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, ERNEST GREGORY ODELL.” 





BRAINERD, MINN., Oct. 16, 1896. 
In your next issue I desire to thank T. P. C. that he has re- 
membered me and our many pleasant hunting trips together. 
JEFF P. SAUNDERS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1896. 
Specimen copy of your WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM duly re- 
ceived. I have shown and described its merits to a few friends, and 
as a result, take pleasure in sending you my check for $12.00, for 
twelve yearly subscribers, as per enclosed list. Every subscriber 
but one desires the back numbers, beginning with No. 1. If unable 
to furnish them, commence with the October number. The excep- 
tional subscriber desires to begin with October number as per list. 

With best wishes for your prosperity. JAMES BULL HORTON. 


/ 





Mr. MALLARD aT Home. 
Drawn by C. Edgar Shaw, a 16-year old sportsman, Greenwood, Nebraska. 
Oh! these would-be true sportsmen, who, not satis- 
tied to match their skill against our flight, prowl around shore and try and 


Mr. Mallard says: 
pot us in the dark. Well, if we can’t have any rest at all, we'll simply have 
to fool ’em again and select a new line of flight and stopping places. 


CarRTHAGE, Mo., Oct. 16, 1896. 

The sample copies of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM received 
by the members of our gun club have been read and in each case 
very highly endorsed. The paper touches upon those points dear 
to the heart of every true sportsman, and although a little ‘‘off the 
beat ” of the ‘‘ big game” we have some true sportsmen here. 

Elliott, Budd, Heikes, Parmalee ané Gilbert, along with others 
of national reputation, shot this summer, or rather last spring, in 
our county. So we have had the pleasure, denied so many, of sit- 
ting in the background with mouths open and hero-worshipping! 
It looked easy—-and it is easy if_you just get on to them! 

Our shooting here is confined almost entirely to quail. Once 
in a while a forlorn and hapless chicken will astonish a lucky 
shooter, but seldom. 

We are troubled here by the men who will not observe the law. 
It is hard for the few who wait until November to go out and find 
the October shooters have ‘*hogged” the good shooting and have 
left for them a few stragglers that take to the bush. The object of 
the FIELD AND STREAM, in perfecting an international game law, 
should meet the hearty support and approval of all who love the 
sport. Success to your enterprise. Yours truly, J. B. CHAFFEE. 








RAWLINS, Wyo., Oct. 10, 1896. 
Enclosed find order for $1.00 for which please send me WEsT- 
ERN FIELD AND STREAM for one year. Also, please send me a few 


copies of October number to use as sample copies. : 
I organized this summer a rod and gun club of fifty for the 
purpose of prosecuting violators of our game laws, to which no 





STREAM. 


attention has been paid. Elk, deer, antelope and mountain sheep 
being killed regardless of season, and the game birds likewise. 

The fish have been netted trapped and dynamited until some 
of the best streams in the southern part of the county have become 
almost cleaned out of trout, which is about the only fish that stay 
so high up. 

We have only been able to make one arrest, but it has hada 
very beneficial effect already. I think I will be able to get quite a 
list of subscribers for your paper and will certainly give you all 
the aid possible in your attempt to protect the game of the coun- 
try. Yours, very respectfully, J. A. ESON. 


Prof. Dyche’s recent expedition to the source of the Knik 
River, Alaska, was a Success, although the obstacles to be overcome 
were appalling. The native boatmen, stripped stark naked, and 
with ropes, pulled the boat up the turbulent river. Prof. Dyche 
secured specimens of a mountain sheep, twelve immense moose 
heads, caribou, sea otter, birds and other small animals. On July 
17 he saw eight inches of snow fall, and on Aug. 11 six inches fell. 
Three smoking mountains were seen, and they also experienced an 
earthquake in which a man could not remain standing. 


Any sportsman who can possibly afford the small cost should 
not fail to secure a set of Zimmerman’s now world famous ducking 
scenes, aS advertised in our business columns. We have a Set 
framed and hung in our office, which are a source of never-ending 
pleasure and inspiration. As the edition is being rapidly exhausted, 
they will appreciate in value very considerably after awhile. Note 
that we offer, for a limited time, a set free to everyone who sends 
us 15 new subscribers. For a lasting and happy holiday gift to 
your sportsmen friends, nothing could prove more acceptable. 


A report from Spirit Lake, la., informs us that the flight from 
the north of ducks and geese has begun. Large numbers of red 
heads and teal, with a few canvas-backs and some geese are shot 
daily. Another week and the water fow! harvest will be at its height. 


A small-mouthed bass weighing eight pounds was recently 
taken from Lake Mahopac, N. Y. This breaks the record for that 
species of fish. 

If you are blessed with a bright boy, by all means have him 
read what our young friend from Quebec has been doing, on page 
169. The inspiration thus furnished him cannot do otherwise than 
good. Another thing, dear reader: Can you not make yourself 
a committee of one to secure for us at least one new subscriber 
within the month? You can do it in one hour if you try. Do you 
not consider both the journal itself and the interests it promotes 
deserving of the effort? 

An L.C. Smith gun has just been received by a Detroit (Mich.) 
sportsman that is a marvel of the gunsmith’s art. It is a hammer- 
less 12-gauge gun with two sets of barrels. One set is of six-blade 
Damascus, and the other of Whitworth fluid steel. The checking 
and engraving is most beautifully executed. The weapon cost 
$750, and is a masterpiece of American workmanship. 


Mr. Harry C. Golcher, of the San Francisco Fly Casting Club, 
created a new world’s record at Stow Lake, San Francisco, Cal., 
on September 26th, last, by making the wonderful cast of 103 feet. 
Mr. Golcher cast single handed, using a Leonard rod weighing 
9 1-2 ounces, and measuring 10 feet 5 inches in length, a9 foot 
leader and a No. 12 fly. It gives the publisher of this journal great 
pleasure to learn of Mr. Golcher’s achievement, as we are personal 
friends of long standing, having spent our school days together 
in St. Paul, where the new champion was born and raised. We 
will watch with great interest Mr. Golcher’s future competitions. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt recently returned to New York from 
his Western ranch, where he no doubt found time and plenty of 
opportunities to indulge in his favorite pastime of shooting and 
fishing, at which he is an expert. Mr. Roosevelt is an ardent 
sportsman in the true sense of the word. In fact he could not be 
otherwise, coming as he does from a family whose prowess with 
rod and gun is a matter of history. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s works on Big Game Hunting in the West, and 
other sporting subjects, are always well received, as were the pub- 
lications of his illustrious uncle, Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, some 
thirty years ago. We trust Mr. Roosevelt will favor the public in 
the near future with more of his sketches of sport in the West, 
which would no doubt be most interesting as well as instructive. 


Messrs. Montgomery, Ward & Co., of Chicago, the large dis- 
tributors of sporting goods, are to be congratulated on securing 
the services of Mr. W. B. Leftingwell. Mr. Leftingwell, besides be- 
ing aman of great business ability, has the faculty of wielding a 
most graphic pen. His writings on sporting subjects are eagerly 
read by the vast army of rod and gun enthusiasts who appreciate 
true sportsmanship as portrayed by one so eminently well qualitied 
to present the interesting mental picture. 

The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, while rejoicing with Mr. 
Leftingwell in his new honors, most deeply regrets that his in- 
creased duties will prevent his future contributions, to which we 
were looking forward with great interest. 
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Secretaries of Gun Clubs or any organization of 
sportsmen will confer a great favor, and at the same 
time learn something of possible interest, by sending 
us a list of their members. 

If you want your shoot announced here, send in 
notes like the following. 





THE TACOMA TOURNAMEN 


The Washington State Sportsman’s Association held its annual 
shoot at Tacoma Oct. 16th, 17th and 18th. The attendance was not 
large, although the meet was very successful otherwise, the lack of 
quantity being made up by the quality, and with the nice weather 
a general good time prevailed. T. B. Ware of Spokane carried 
off the State championship at targets by breaking 47 out of 50, 
unknown angles. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma led him a hot race 
wlth 46 out of 50. Both finished in the exact same order the year 
previous, thus making Ware a double winner, and well entitled to 
the championship of Washington. Live birds were shot on the 
18th, and some remarkable work was done by Del Cooper of 
Whatcom and W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, neither man losing a bird 
all day. The State championship at live birds was a race of 15 birds. 
T. B. Ware, F. H. Mason, of Spokane; W. F. Sheard, E. H. Kimball, 
of Tacoma, and Del Cooper of Whatcom, made straight scores. 
Strings of five birds were then shot off forthe ties. Kimball dropped 
out on his 20th bird, Ware on his 22d, Mason on his 36th, leaving 
Sheard and Cooper tied. These two menthen shot up all the birds, 
killing in all 47 each without a miss. The tie will be shot off at 
Seattle on Thanksgiving, and the outcome will be watched with great 
interest. The shooting of ail five of these men was a beautiful 
exhibition indeed. Dr. Purdy won the championship event last 
year with 19 out of 20. In the general averages those scoring 
highest were T. B. Ware, W. F. Sheard, Del Cooper, Capt. E. P. 
Miner and E. E. Ellis, these having led all the rest in the order 
named, the lowest of them scoring over 8O per cent. 





OUR SEATTLE HEADQUARTERS. 


We are pleased to announce to our Pacific Northwest friends 
that through the kindness and courtesy of the deservedly popular 
Dingley-Hardwick Co., large dealers in sporting goods, Seattle, 
Wash., we have been provided with desk room at their place of 
business, where our interests will be taken care of by our general 
Pacitic Northwest representative and correspondent, Mr. Thos. P. 
Cantwell. Address him either there or at Puyallup, Wash. 


THE GAYLORD, MINN., CLUB. 


It gives us real pleasure to enumerate below probably the 
largest and most enthusiastic list of members we know of for the 
size of the place. The name of the club, the M. C. K. Hunting 
Club, is indicative of its spirit, and the place, Gaylord, is also well 
named, being situated in a delightful part of Minnesota. That 
these are true sportsmen is made manifest by the fact that nearly 
all are devoted readers of the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, thanks 
to the kind efforts of the genial Secretary, Geo. A. McKenzie. 
May his and the club’s example be emulated by many others, and 
the world will be no worse for it: 

Officers: Charles W. Clasen, President; T. H. Reed, Vice- 
President; Geo. A. McKenzie, Secretary; F. M. Kroenke, Treasurer; 
John Werges, Warden; Louis Barger, State Game Warden for the 
County of Sibley. 

Members: J. N. Schmidt, Herman Werges, Ernest Werges, 
John Spellman, Charles Kloppenbach, Edward Bernstein, August 
Timm, Herman Groetsch, L. H. Kuhlmann, Wm. Goodman, J. J. 
Foster, Geo. Harris, Dumont Seegers, E. Schnobrich, Ervin Harris, 
A. W. Warnke, A. T. Johnson, A. O. Store, Winthrop, Minn., E. J. 
Mueller, G. A. Schroeder, Prof. F. A. Morrill, J. O. E. Linn, Herman 
Goldschmidt, A. W. Barger, E. S. H. Johnson, W. G. Comnick, 
Henry Braasch, August Maass, Jr., Frank F. Mansiield, Wm. F. 
Briard, Fredrick W. Briard, ©. H. Steinke, T. W. Barry, Emil 
Bangston. 

Louis Barger, State Game Warden for Sibley County, deserves 
Special mention for his efforts in game protection, in fact the 
M. C. K. Club has seen to it that the game in their baliwick has 
been well protected during the closed season, and the result is that 
game is more plentiful in the vicinity of Gaylord than it has been 
for years. 


TRUE SPORTSMEN. 


SCATTERING TRAP PELLETS. 

On October 6, at Baltimore, Md., Mr. Bert Claridge again won 
the Dupont smokeless powder handicap trophy, by defeating Mr. 
James R. Malone, who challenged Mr. Claridge, the winner of the 
cup at the great Chicago tournament held in August last. Mr. 
Claridge killed 47 birds to Mr. Malone’s 43, and with two others dead 
out of bounds. Mr. Geo. Roll of Blue Island, Ill., has challenged 
Mr. Claridge to a match for the trophy, which will no doubt be the 
next contest. We are informed still farther that Mr. Jack Winston 
intends challenging the winner of the Claridge-Roll match. Thus 
it would appear that the holder of the trophy must demonstrate 
again and again his skill at live bird shooting to retain the much 
coveted prize, and this Mr. Claridge appears to be able to do, and 
proves that his performance at Chicago was not altogether an 
accident as some might have supposed.——The Geneseo, IIl., Gun 
Club holds a tournament Nov. 8, 9 and 10. Besides targets, one 
thousand live birds have been provided.—tThe second contest 
between teams of five men each from Eau Claire and Stevens Point, 
(Wis.) 25 live birds per man, was won by Eau Claire. Score, 94 
against 88 for Stevens Point. This makes one race won apiece, and 
a third will now have to be shot to settle the tie. The Los Angeles, 
Cal., tournament took place Oct. 9, 10 and 11. Live birds and 
targets. Some famous shots were present, notably Martinez Chick 
of San Diego, C. A. Haight of San Francisco, |. R. D. Grubb, of 
Colt’s gun and U. M. C. ammunition fame, and Fanning. the popu- 
lar representative of ‘‘Gold Dust” powder. Leighton and Matfield 
tied for individual championship meda with 47 out of 50, Leighton 
winning the tie and diamond medal on the shoot-off. Highest 
average went to Fanning, with 91-7 per cent, closely followed by 
Chick, Mason, “Van,” Leighton and others. F S. Ecker, formerly 
of St. Paul and now in the gun business at San Diego, was present 
and did some brilliant shooting. He and J. J. Hallowell of Tucson, 
Arizona, won the two man team contest for the E. C. Powder Co. 
cup with 45 out of 50 targets. The Limited Gun Club of Indian- 
apolis had a fairly successful tournament Oct. 6, 7 and 8, with an 
average attendance of 25 shooters, among them DuBray of Parker 
gun fame. Q. B. Eblesisor and Royal Robinson tied in the Grand 
Hotel cup event with 46 out of 50. Eblesisor winning the tie. Live 
birds and sparrows on last day drew a good attendance. Capt. 
Brewer of New York made another unsuccessful attempt to get a 
live bird race with Elliott of Kansas City, recently, in spite of 
Elliott’s challenge to shoot any man in the world. Dr. Carver 
shot a trial live bird match at Freeport, Ill., recently, to show his 
old English backer if he was in as good form as a year ago when 
he won a fortune from the English and French people for himself 
and his backer C. S. Buckley. Mr. Buckley has in view a trip 
around the world with Carver, backing him for any amount and 
against any man in the world. With his handsome Cashmore 8-Ib, 
gun and roman candle cartridges the Doctor easily killed 95 out of 
his first 100, and 98 out of his second, a total of 193 out of 200. He 
made one run of 127 straight.——Charles Zwerlein will have a 
grand live bird tournament at Trenton, N. J., Dec. 1, 2, and 3, at 
which all the so-called and would-be champions of the world will 
have a chance to settle their differences. The championship event 
will be at 100 live birds, 30 yards rise, and it is expected that 
Carver, Elliott, Brewer, Class, Budd, Grimm, Gilbert, Claridge, 
Fulford, Dickey and many others will be present. Capt. Bogardus 
had five of his most valuable medals stolen recently from the 
exhibition case in his shooting gallery at Springfield, Ill. One was 
for the championship of the world, won in England, also the 
Lorillard aud glass ball championship medals were among them. 
Sportsmen should everywhere be on the watch for them, as they were 
almost priceless to the old Captain and ex-champion. Claridge, 
the DuPont trophy winner, was defeated Oct. 5 by Elliott in a 50- 
bird race. Score, 49 to 47. J. L. Lequin, the popular secretary 
of the Hazard Powder Co. (Blue Ribbon Smokeless), recently caught 
the happy inspiration of trap shooting, and his first attempts 
were attended with more or less success. The success was mostly 
in favor of the targets. However this is nothing at all against 
the powder, and with sufficient practice he may yet make a “Gilbert” 
or a ‘‘Heikes.”-——The California Inanimate Target Association's 
last tournament was most satisfactory. The attendance on the 
opening day was 1,500, and large crowds were present during all 
succeeding days. Target shooting has taken a tirm hold on the 
Pacitic Coast, and is growing daily. 


The following from a well known sportsman and trap shot 
By all means send 10 cents in stamps to the 
Once tried 


speaks for itself. 
manufacturers and get a sample oiler tilled with 3-in-1. 
you will always use it: 

: St. CLoup, MINN. 

J. W. CoLe & Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y.: 

The sample of your 3-in-1 which I received in October has by 
use proven conclusively that it will keep a gun free from rust. 
Have used it on my ducking trips this fall, and my gun has been 
entirely free from rust. Yours truly, E. S. HILL, 

Sec’y St. Cloud Gun Club. 


Are you qomg to eend uo at east one new ouboeriber Mie wwown ? 
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FOR SALE, ETC., AND KENNEL. 


Advertisements in these columns inserted for two 
cents per word, each insertion 
perinch, each insertion. Send money 
vertisement 

FOR SALE.—Finest mounted whole buffalo in existence. 
A work of art, $1,000. Also twoheads, one at $200 and 
One at $250. Address this journal. 

FOR SALE.—A large lot (about 1,500) Buffalo Horns in 
rough. No more sound ones obtainable, 50c, 75¢ and 
$1.00 per pair, according to size. A liberal reduction on 
whole lot and a rare speculation for some one. Address 
this journal. 

FOR SALE.—New Columbia gentleman’s light weight 
bicycle ata bargain. Address this office. 

TAME DEER—FOR SALE.—13 fine Deer for sale at a 
bargain. Bucks, Does and Fawns either singly, in pairs 
or the whole lot. Fine opportunity to stock up a Pri- 
vate or Public Park. For particulars write to T. H. Caley 
Princeton, Minn. 

FOR SALE.—Fine Buffalo Head, $110; another at $140. 
Elk Heads from $35 to $60. Mountain Sheep, Antelope 
and Mountain Goat Heads. Deer Heads fiom $8.50 to 


with the ad- 


$17. Buffalo Cow, mounted whole, $225. Mountain 
Sheep, whole mounted, from $30 to $65. Henry W. 
Howling, 715 University avenue S. E., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

FOR SALE.—The most practical Hunters and Trappers’ 
Guide ever published, cloth bound, 50 cents; leather, 64 
cents, postpaid. Market report and other valuable in- 


formation free. Northwestern Hide & Fur Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; 
FOR SALE.—One fine new ee — block, 50 


hole, with graduated slides, etc., for 1, 1144 oz. shot, 
and 214, 24% and 3 drams powder. This is She Aina used 
by man nufacturers and large shell loaders, and is made 
by B. G.I. Co. Isa bargain at $20. All complete. In- 
quire this office. 

DECOY DUCKS AND GEESE.—Send stamps for price list 
of the Standard Decoys—the finest in the world. G. W. 
Stevens, P. O. Box 114, Weedsport, N.Y. Successor to 
H. A. Stevens. 

FOR SALE.—No. 4 Folding Kodak, new and complete, 
$50; new Remington, B Grade, Ejector Gun, 12- 30-744 
an extra fine stock, $55: also bargain in Duck Boats. 
Address J, this office. 

WANTED to trade, a 12-gauge Colt’s hammerless gun for 
a lo-gauge of same or some Other good make. Address 
S. W. Scott, Osakis, Minn., maker of the well known 
hollow ** Scott’? duck decoys. 

FOR SALE. Parker hammerless shotgun, hundred 
dollar grade, used little, twelve gauge, $35. One James 
Dougall hammer gun, 10 gauge, 84% pound, with extra 
new set barrels, fine case and tools, s90. Cost new, 
$450.00. Box 63, Livingston, Mont. 

KENNEL. 

FOR SALE.—A litter of Dachshunde Puppies, by Nips, 

Waldman-Hexe) out of Gretchen, (Hundesports Berg 


man-Lina K., Write for pedigree giving lists of winnings, 
ete. James R. Walker, LaGrange, Ills. 


FOR SALE.—Fine litter, pedigreed Russian Wolf 
Hound pups; males, $15; females, $10. Rare bargains. 
Also tive Borzois hounds, sixteen months, each $25.00. 


Jamestown, N. D. 


WANTED. 
$5 00 and more daily profit, we guar- 
’ antee everyone, who takes an 
agency for our new hunting, landscape and 
patriotic pictures. 
O. & S. SILBERMAN, dep.r.s. St. Paul, Minn, 


Dr. R. G. DePuy, 


Do you own a Dog? Do you want to control that Dog? 
Do you want to train that Dog? 

Then get the latest work from the press, just issued, 
and profusely illustrated, entitled 


CHIC AND Il, 


Training of a Dog for the 
By Ben Hur 


Being acommon sense and thoroughly practical method 
of educating a hunting dog for field work, together 
with entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunt- 
ing trips. Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold 
embossed, $1.50. Mailed free on receipt of price, or 
FREE as a premium for three subscribers, in paper, and 
four, in cloth edition. 


or, The Practical Gun, 


The Amateur Trainer 


Force System without the Whip. 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, a practical trainer of 
thirty years’ experience. 
SECOND EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full- 
page portraits of typical bird dogs. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00, best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50 Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for three new subscribers 
the $1.00 edition and four for the $1.50 edition. 
Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Publisher Western Field and Stream, St. Paul. 


Clumber Kennel, 


If displayed $2.00 | 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 


The Dogs of this Kennel have won upwards of 1,000 
prizes in the past. They can dosoin the future. [ly 
famous Clumber Spaniels are World-Renowned. 
Dogs and Puppies for sale; and Dogs at Stud of the best 
blood obtainable, in the following breeds: English 
Mastiffs, Great Danes, Russian Wolfhounds, Collies, 
English Setters, Irish Water Spaniels, Field Spaniels, 
lrish Terriers, Black and Tan Terriers, St. Bernards (R. 
and §.,) Greyhounds, Beagles, Bob-tail Sheep-dogs, 
Irish Setters, Clumber Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, Fox | 
Terriers Smooth,) Airedale Terriers. Address in every 
instance; F. H. F. MERCER, Ottawa, Canada. 


AiNcose ‘Lodge <2 


Best duck, deer, bear and partridge shooting 









in the State. Muscalonge. black bass, &c. Come 
and see. Address 
F. L. VANCE, Deer River, Minn. 





INPROVED ROTARY 
ie. SWOT SPREADER. 


ghly Recommended. 
~ omer sal with circulars 5c., ora 
< box of 100 for 25¢. by mail. 
\ DANIEL BROWN, Thornton, R. 1, 
“Prevents Rust 
Cleans Thoroughly. 
A Penetrating 


Never Gums 
acid—for 


GUNS, REELS, 


Bicycles, Etc. 


Sample “Three in one” Oil 
sent in this oiler for five it 
cent stamps. Our aim is 10 
convinee you, 


Lubricant that 
contains no 






“MUVW 3J0VUL 


REGISTERED. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
COLE & CO., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


G. W. 


BRA MBLETT = REYGEI 


igh Grade 
y Pn 
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Boston BLock, 
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Cameras and Supplies. The best for the hunter at # 
| JOHN H. FOUCH & CO.’S 
| 114 So, 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS. 
\ 





a You tau cf cx Lhe “Plo > in” 
St. Paul’s Art Store 


Fa F A Wi 


edding Gift. 
A Christmas Gift. 
cA Present for a Lady. 


Fine Bric a Brac, Etc, 





A. WILSON & CO., 
| 73 E. Oth St., - St. Paul, 


Write for prices or call when 
in the city. 





GEO. G. CANTWELL, 


Juneau, Alaska, 





Waturalist and Taridermist. 


Birds, Animals and Furs of the North furnished op 


short notice. 

Special attention given to outfitting hunting parties 
for the best resorts. Correspondence solicited. 

Bay” Alaska of WersTrern 
STREAM. 


Choose What you want— 


gun, rifle, ammunition, ro:’, tackle, bicycle, camera, 
canoe, row -boat, or ANY OTHER MEKCHANDISE that 
money can buy, 


and secure if without cost 


through us. We will supply any article you de- 
sire, free of ch: arge, pro wided you get a sufficient 
number of your friends to subscribe to Gameland, 
For instance, send us ten yearly subscriptions 
and we will se end you any ¢5 rod you select; send 
filtv. and yo. can have a $25 camera, or any other 
article or articles worth $25; and so on. 

3END FOR FULL PARTICULARS and a free sam- 
ple copy of GAMELAND. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. 


GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO., 


PORATED, 


representative FIELD 4 


275 Broadway, New York 


Ciprico Becbool ot Oratory, 


JOSEPHINE BONAPARTE RICE, Director. 
Mrs. Josephine Bonaparte Rice can be secured f 

out of town engagements, by letter or personal applic 

tion at reasonable terms. Pupils may enter at any time 


Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Min 


i ? > < s 
he be Qua ta1edd atte ge 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Medical Block, 608 


The Leading Business College in the Northwes 
THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 
Established Twelve Years ago. 


F. A. MARON, Principal and Prop 


Day and night scho 


Prof. 

Students can enter at any time. 
throughout the year. A course in this college is ® 
quickest and surest road to success. Students can ¢@ 
board. For terms, catalogue and full particulars, addre 
the PRINCIPAL. 


Shattuck School, 


FAR(BAULT, MINNESOT 


REV. —_ DosBIN, D. D., RECTOR. 
LIEUT. T. ABBOTT, U. S. A., COMMANDAN 


prt M equipped for education and @ 
of boys of twelve years and upward. The tras 
ing superior to anything possible in a day scho 
Send for catalogue and learn its advantages bel 
deciding the important question of a school! 
_your boy. Address the Rector. 
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ZIMMERMAN 


ON THE ALERT. 


By C. A. Zimmerman, Author of ‘Tight Shell” 


Other Famous Shooting Scenes, 





and 





FOR 
HOME OR 


TODAY 
OR 
TOMORROW 


Northwestern Beer Brewed 

from Northwestern Grain 

© for Northwestern People. 
Absolutely Flawless in Color, Flavor, Quality and 
Wholesomeness and most delicious to the. taste are 
those acknowledged triumphs of modern brewer’s 


skill, 
Golden 


Gain Beit 
Beers 


These Delicious beverages are called Grain Belt,Gilt 
Edge, Wiener, Extra Pale and Porter—Pure Malt 
Food, everyone of them—the proud result of 40 years’ 
experience in the Golden Grain Belt of the Northwest. 
Agencies throughout the Northwest. Ask your dealer 
for Grain Belt Beers andinsist upon being supplied. ¢ 


TRADE 


Minneapolis 
Brewing Co. 


GRATEFUL 
DEPENDABLE 
SATISFYING 
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